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ALCOHOL 
A Food and a Poison 


PROF. EDWARD B. ROSA. 

[Prot. 2osa, in forwarding the following report, 
sends this explanatory note: “Enclosed find a 
report of a recent meeting of our Scientific Asso- 
ciation where Prof. Atwater gave out the first public 
statement of his alcohol investigations. The reports 
of the New York dailies — Herald, Sun, Times, etc., 
of June 14— give undue emphasis to the so-cailed 
nutritious value of alcohol, and I hope you can print 
the enclosed carefully prepared report, which aims 
to be fair to both sides of the question. There is a 
tendency to overestimate the importance of these 
investigations, and to deduce from them an unwar- 
ranted argument for the moderate use of alcoholic 
beverages. The most important phase of the 
alcohol question physiologically is ite effect upon 
the nerves. This fuel question is scientifically 
important, but is likely to be exaggerated, so far as 


its practical bearing is concerned.”’ — Editor Z1on’s 
HERALD j 


T the last meeting of the Middletown 
(Conn.) Scientific Association, Pro- 
fessor W.O. Atwater of Wesleyan University 
read a paper on “‘The Nutritive Value of 
Alcohol.”” The paper embodied the results 
of some recent experiments with the Atwater- 
Rosa Respiration Calorimeter on the much- 
disputed question of whether alcohol is in 
any proper sense of the word a food. in 
other words, whether alcoho! can replace any 
part of an ordinary diet of meat, bread and 
vegetables. HKefore stating the results of the 
experiments, which have been carried out in 
avery thorough aud convincing manner, it 
is necessary to recall the offices performed 
by the food we eat. What, then, is food, and 
what does it do? 

In the first place, food repairs waste and 
builds up the body. It makes blood, bone, 
and muscular tissue. But not all kinds of 
food can do this. Only those food materials 
which contain nitrogen, the so-called pro- 
teids, as lean meat, the casein of milk and 
the gften of wheat, can perform this first 
function of bailding up the body. 

In the second place, food is the fuel of the 
body, and by its oxidation heat is produced 
which keeps the body warm. Indeed, part of 
our food is just as truly fuel and is just as 
surely burned in the body as is coal ina fur- 
nace. And as part of the energy of coal 
burned in a furnace may be transformed into 
mechanical work by a steam engine, so part 
of the energy of the fuel-foods we eat is 
transformed into mechanical energy through 
the muscles. The particulars of this trans- 
formation are an unsolved mystery. 

As a fire cannot burn without a plentifal 
supply of oxygen of the air to maintain com- 
bustion, which is oxidation, so in the same 
way a@ person cannot live without a plentiful 
supply of oxygen of the air to maintain com- 
bustion or oxidation within the body. More- 
over, a pound of bread burned in the body 
gives off precisely the same amount of energy 
as it would yield if burned in a stove or fur- 
nace. And by shutting up a man in the res- 
piration calorimeter, which has now been in 
scientific use at Wesleyan University for 
nearly seven years,and weighing out care- 
fully all the tood supplied to him and meas- 
uring the total amount of heat given off by 
his body, it has been proved beyond question 
that the amount of heat yielded by burning 
food in the human body is exactly the same 
as when it is burned in any other manner. 
In other words, the human body obeys the 
law of the conservation of energy. Sugar, 
starch and fat are examples of heat-produc- 
ing foods, or fuel of the body, none of them 
containing nitrogen. . 

Returning now to the question of alcohol 
as a food, Prot. Atwater’s experiments show 
that alcohol taken in small quantities is oxi- 
dized by the body almost completely, giving 
off the same quantity of heat as though 
burned ina lamp. Every one knows that the 
almost colorless fiame of an alcohol lamp is 
very hot; and when two and a half ounces of 
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alcohol is burned in a lamp it produces heat 
enough to raise eleven pounds of water from 
a freezing temperature to the boiling point. 
And when the subject under investigation, 
who was meantime confined in t he respiration 
calorimeter, took two and a half ounces of 
pure alcohol daily (divided up into six doses, 
three with meals and three between meals), 
i, was found that the alcohol gave off exactly 
the same amount of heat as though it had 
been burned in a lamp. Alcohol, therefore, 
is a fuel,exactly as sugar,starch and fat 
are; and replacing carbouaceous foods It is 
itself a food ina proper sense of the word. 
But it docs not and cannot replace the nitro- 
gen-containing foods, like lean meat, casein 
of milk and gluten of wheat; in short, it 
cannot repair bodily waste nor build up 
tissue. It is, therefore, only a fuel-food. 

lt is sometimes maintained that a moder- 
ate use ef alcoholic beverages may be benefi- 
cia], apart from the medicinal use in special 
cases of sickness. Nothing, however, in 
Prof. Atwater’s experiments proves that 
such is the case. The most that can be said 
is that the alcohol contained in them can be 
burned up by the body, and cther forms of 
fuel-foods are so much cheaper that there 
certainly is no economic reason for utilizing 
alcohol. 

The next question of interest is whether 
alcohol can properly be termed a poison. 
Professor William North Rice, who for many 
years taught physiology in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and Professor H. W. Conn, who has 
for fifteen years past had charge of the de- 
partment of biology, including physiology, 
took part in the discussion which followed 
Professor Atwater’s paper. Professor Conn 
pointed out the effect of alcoholin causing 
the blood to flow to the face and so greatly 
accelerating the loss of heat from the body, 
and brie fly referred to some injurious effects 
of alcohol upon the brain. 

Professor Rice, while fully agreeing with 
all that had been said by Prof. Atwater 
about alcohol as a fuel- food, made a vaiua- 
ble coatribution to the discussion in point- 
ing out that alcohol was at the same time a 
poison. Professor Rice defined a poison to 
be anything which is likely to be taken in- 
tentionally or by sccident in sufficient 
quantity to seriously derange the functions 
of the body. One might eat enough bread 
or sugar to do this, but the probability that 
one would do so is so extremely small that 
we cannot fairly call sugar or bread a poi- 
son. On the other hand, bydrochloric acid 
is a poison in large or even moderate quan- 
tities, but in very smal! quantities it is not, 
and indeed is present in the stomach as a 
necessary factor in digestion. Strychnine 
is a deadly poisop,and yet in very small 
quantities is beneficial as a medicine, espe- 
cially in certain conditions of exhaustion 
and some forms of paralysis. Alcohol is not 
a poison in small quantities. It is not 
thrown off from the body as a poison, as is 
stated in some of the school pbysiologies. 
On the contrary, it requires no digesticn, 
but is already in condition to be taken up 
and immediately oxidized. Hence its value 
in certain critical cases where ordinary 
nourishment cannot be taken. The energy 
of alcohol cannot be stored in the body, but 
is utilized at once by immediate oxidation. 
In this respect it differs from some other 
fuel-foods, which can be stored up, as fat, 
for future use. 

But while alcohol in small quantities is not 
physiologically a poison, in larger quanti- 
ties it isclearly so. For one of the most ob- 
vious facts about alcohol is that taken in large 
quantities it produces disease and death. 
Professor Rice, therefore, took the position 
that while alcohol in small quantities was 
burned up ip the body and was therefore a 
fuel-food, in larger quantities it produced 
disease and death, and is, therefore, physi- 
ologically a poison. 
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The moral danger ot taking smal! quanti- 
ties of alcoholic beverages because of the 
liability of this leading toa larger use was 
adverted to, but this was strictly speaking 
aside from the question at issue, which was 
one of physiology. 

Further experiments are to be made with 
the respiration calorimeter, using whiskey 
and brandy, wine and beer, instead of pure 
alcohol, and in large as wellas small quan- 
tities. There is every reason to believe that 
the alcohol they contain, at least when in 
small quantities, will bs found to be burned 
up in the body just as in the case of pure al- 
cohol. But many thoughtful people sere 
likely to believe that alcohol, except so far 
as it is used medicinally, would better be 
burned up outside the human body than 
in it. 


Middletown, Conn. 





Facts about Feathers 


There is no doabt of the fact that the mar- 
ket is flooded with poor feathers. ſt seems 
strange that any one should waste money on 
badly -cared,ill- smelling,unsanitary bedding. 
Some of this may occur through ignorance, 
but a large part of it is to be credited to un- 
wise economy. We want to -uggest to our 


readers who are tempted to be economical in 
the matter of feathers that they can purchase 
as fine featbers as one could wish at the 
Paine Furniture Warerooms at practically 
the same price which they are now paying 
for lower grades. If they doubt it, a single 
visit to these warerooms will prove the truth 
of our statement. 
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Loyal Volunteers 


The volunteers in Luzon have been in 
the very forefront of every engagement. 
The climate is trying in the extreme. 
The rainy season has added a hundred- 
fold to the difficulties and the dangers of 
the campaign. The volunteers enlisted 
for the most part to serve during the 
war with Spain, and that war practically 
ended last September. Notwithstanding 
all these facts, nearly one-sixth of them 
have volunteered to re-enlist for two 
years instead of returning home. This 
will give Gen. Otis 2,500 men who are 
volunteers in name, but who are almost 
as efficient as the regulars themselves. 
The American soldier always wins the 
laurels, and during the present war he 
has maintained his reputation ; but thia 


latest evidence of his readiness to sac- — 


rifics himself for the sake of his country 
has raised him still higher in the estima- 
tion of those for whose defence he is set. 
President McKinley is very much re- 
lieved by the addition of two good 
regiments to the forces that will now 
prosecute the work at Luzon. 





Picquart the Hero 


After spending almost a year in prison, 
Colonel Picquart of the French General 
Staff has been exonerated. It was this 
one man who was brave enough to 
stand alone against all the officials 
charged with the preservation of the 
honor of the French. Oonvinced that 
Dreyfus was innocent, he would not 
be silenced, intimidated or frightened. 
Exile to a dangerous duty in a deadly 
climate did not change him, and when 
he was sent to prison, where he knew his 
life was threatened, he put himself on 
record before the court by declaring that 
if his dead body should be found in his 
cell, the public might rest assured that 
he had been assassinated, for he had no 
intention of committing suicide. It was 
his challenge of the Dreyfus verdict that 
started the wheels of justice moving in 
the interests of the unhappy victim of a 
maddened nation. Never was there bet- 
ter evidence of the power of truth, nora 
more illustrious example of the ability 
of one man to withstand all the enemies 
that falsehood could muster. France has 
every reason to be ashamed of herself, 
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but Picquart is the one hero of whom 
she may well be proud. 





Wheat Crop for 1899 


The wheat crop in Russia and Rou- 
mania nas been unfavorably affected by 
the drought, and in several European 
countries the cold weather has lessened 
the prospects of an average crop. Italy 
and Turkey present favorable reports, 
and Spain shows a marked improve- 
ment. France, next to Russia, produces 
the largest and most important wheat 
crop in Europe, and while there will 
probably be a smaller crop than last 
year, the decrease will not exceed 20,- 
000,000 bushels. The prospects for Aus- 
tralia are favorable. India has not been 
reported. Taking all the facts available 
in consideration, the most _ reliable 
British estimates give 2,504,000,000 bush- 
els as the wheat crop of the world for 
1899. This is a reduction of 244,000,000 
bushels from the yield of 1898 —a little 
less than nine percent. Another esti- 
mate reduces the total crop by 352,000,000 
bushels. The yield in the United States 
will be less than that of 1898, but the 
farmers will have no reason to complain 
of the net returns. 





Austria Yields to Hungary 


The daal kingdom of Austro-Hungary 
has bsen on the verge of dissolution for 
nearly two years. The ‘ ausgieich ”’ 
expired in 1897, but Hungary would not 
accept the terms offered by Austria, 
and, after many vain attempts to com- 
promise, the Emperor was compelled to 
keep the national machinery in motion 
by an executive order that practically 
amounted to a suspension of the con- 
stitution. This constitution was the re- 
sult of the demands of the Liberals in 
1867. Up to that time Austria was an 
absolute monarchy. Hungary has al- 
ways been suspicious of the constitu- 
tion, and ever on the lookout for the 
preservation of its nationality. The 
two parts of the kingdom are independ- 
ent of each other; each has its own 
constitution and legislative power. The 
sovereign is emperor in Austria, but he 
is king in Hungary. Each part pro- 
vides such proportion of the national 
expenses as may be fixed by the aus- 
gleich. For two years it has been found 
impossible to secure any agreement as 
to this proportion. Last Wednesday 
the Hungarian premier announced to 
the Diet the terms which had been 
agreed upon by the representatives of 
the two governments. The arrange- 
ment is a distinct victory for Hungary. 
Austria, for the sake of commercial 
union, has accepted nearly all that Hun- 
gary demanded. The ausgleich is re- 
newed and will continue till the end of 


1907, but it is renewed under conditions 
that will permit Hungary to provide for 
the economic separation from Austria, 
to establish its own customs regula- 
tions, and to negotiate foreign treaties, 
eight years from now. The two dis- 
cordant halves are bound together for 
a time, but there is less prospect of any 
real anion now than there was thirty 
years ago. 





Venezuelan Arbitration Commission 


It is a remarkable coincidence that at 
the time when the Peace Congress at The 
Hague is discussing arbitration, a body 
of arbitrators should be called together 
in Paris, and presided over by one of the 
members of the Oongress. The Latin 
nations of Europe and America will 
watch the proceedings in Paris with 
quite as much interest as those at The 
Hague. It is only a matter of 60,000 
square miles in Venezuela that is under 
dispute, but when Oleveland sent that 
remarkable message to Oongress in De- 
cember, 1895, there was every prospect 
that armed intervention would follow. 
Great Britain had refused to arbitrate; 
but when the United States undertook to 
discover the true boundaries between 
Venezuela and British Guiana and ap- 
pointed a commission for that purpose, 
it was clearly understood that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was by no means a dead 
letter. A plan outlined by Secretary 
Olney was accepted by Great Britain, 
and after making a treaty with Vene- 
zuela by which both countries bound 
themselves to accept the decision of the 
arbitrators as final, Great Britain con- 
sented to arbitration. Singularly enough, 
the case of Venezuela is very largely in 
the hands of citizens of the United States. 
Ex-President Harrison and ex Secretary 
Tracey were retained by Venezuela in 
the early stages of the arbitration plans. 
Chief Justice Faller and Justice Brewer 
of the United States Supreme Oourt are 
members of the board of arbitration 
which was formally organized last Thurs- 
day. It meets again today, and, as soon 
as the umpire, M. de Martens, can be 
spared from The Hague, will hold four 
sessions each week until an agreement 
is reached. 


Doubled in a Decade 


The increase of mortality from cancer 
is one of the most alarming conditions 
which the medical fraternity is called to 
meet. Ten years ago the deaths from 
this disease in Great Britain were 385 
for every million inhabitants; last year 
they reached 787 deaths to the million. 
The death-rate from cancer in New York 
shows the same increase. Should this 
continue during the next decade, there 
will be more deaths from cancer in 1909 
than from consumption, typhoid fever 
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and smallpox combined. So far as ap- 
pears, this is the only fatal disease which 
is steadily and persistently on the in- 
crease. Almost by single months the 
deadly increase may be noted. This pro- 
gressive and mysterious gain has thus 
far baffled the physicians, and a new s0- 
ciety has just been formed in Great Brit- 
ain to study the disease itself with a 
view to the discovery of some means of 
preventing any further progress. No 
other malady offers so rich a field to the 
medical scientist. Oause and cure are 
involved in what seems an impenetrable 
mystery. 





Manufacturing Cotton in the South 


During the eight years ending with 
1898 the number of spindles in Southern 
cotton mills was increased by less than 
two million. The largest increase in any 
one year was during the year ending in 
August, 1896, when 578,000 spindles were 
added. For five months of the year 1899 
definite arrangements have been made 
for augmenting the number of spindles by 
one million and adding $17,000,000 to the 
capital invested. These newer mills will 
manufacture fine goods as well as coarse, 
and some of them will runa line of goods 
especially adapted for export. Most of 
these extensions of the cotton industry 
are in the two Oarolinas. This shows 
that the profits of Southern cotton mills 
are tempting capital, and that there are 
advantages in spinning the cotton near 
the fleld where it grows. 





Practical Aid to the Poor 


Philadelphia has a new charity which 
appeale to the benevolent. In one of 
the poorest parts of the city the Ster- 
ilized Milk, Ice and Ooal Society fur- 
nishes four pounds of ice for one cent, 
and six ounces of sterilized milk for the 
same small sum. It hardly seems pos- 
sible that seven tons of ice could be sold 
in a single day, mostly in lots costing 
one or two ceats, but that is the record 
the society has already made. The 
sterilized milk has saved the life of 
many a little one, and the poor are loud 
in their tributes of praise. An oppor- 
tunity to buy in small quantities the best 
there is to be had, is a great boon to 
people whose daily wage is so desper- 
ately small as obtains in most of the 
larger cities of the United States. Other 
cities may well follow the example 
which Philadelphia appears to have 
copied from New York. Infant mortal- 
ity was reduced more than twenty per 
cent. in those parts of New York that 
were suppiied with sterilized milk by 
one of the benefactors of that great city. 





Siberia under Nicholas Il. 


Siberia is a very different country from 
what one would expect after reading so 
much about the weariness of exile there. 
It comprises an area exceeding that of 
the United States, and contains millions 
of acrea of fertile lands as yet untilled 
by man. The opening of the railway to 
Viadivostock will work a revolution in 
Siberia. Already the Ozar is considering 
a proposal to abolish the Siberian convict 
system, and the possibilities of Siberia 
are just beginning todawn. The open- 
ing of the new academy of Philology at 
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Viadivostock is the first systematic at- 
tempt to supply interpreters, consuls 
and diplomatic agente to serve the in- 
terests of Russia not only in Siberia but 
throughout China, Korea and Japan. 
The Russians are natural linguists, and 
as the students of this new institution 
must previously have been graduated 
from some classical, professional, mili- 
tary or theological school, Russia will 
soon be equipped with men every way 
qualified to serve her interests intelli- 
gently. Eager as she is to dominate the 
Asiatic world and control its commerce, 
she does not lose sight of the fact that 
intelligence counts more than armament, 
and when the time comes for opening up 
Siberia, as it soon will come, she will be 
ready to meet the demands made upon 
her. 


Kerosene Oil 


The discovery of petroleum produced 
commercial results of wide-reaching 
importance. Last year the United 
States exported to Europe 640,735,732 
gallons of refined oil, and of this 
amount 212,265,563 gallons went to 
Great Britain. More than five billion 
gallons of petroleum are produced 
every year, and all but about 225,000,000 
galions are produced by the United 
States and Russia. These two countries 
produce about equal amounts of the 
crude oil, but the quantity refined an- 
nually in the United States is more than 
twice the amount supplied by Russia. 
The principal reason for this is found in 
the fact that a gallon of the Russian 
crude oil will not produce more than 
three-eighths of a gallon of the refined 
product, while a zallon of the United 
States crude oil will yield nearly double 
that amount. Next to Russia, but a 
long way behind, is Sumatra, whose 
crade oils yield half their quantity in 
refined illuminating oil. Sumatra has 
another advantage in being so near the 
Orient, for some of the best markets for 
kerosene oil are in that part of the 
world. 





Protection from Tornadoes 


The terrible destruction of life and 
property at New Richmond, Wis., last 
week is a new demand upon science to 
devise some means to thwart the 
cyclonic tornado of the Western plains. 
The beginning of this century saw these 
storms plow their way through an unin- 
habited wilderness ; the end of the next 
century will see these same storms 
sweep over large cities Iccated in the 
tornado area, leaving tens or even 
hundreds of thousands of dead bodies 
strewing their tracks. In the daytime 
the average Westerner is in small dan- 
ger. He can read the signs in the sky, 
and betake himeelf to a place of refuge. 
Unfortunately the march of the tornado 
is frequently by night, and this aggra- 
vates the difficulties in the way of ade- 
quate protection. The only safe refuge 
is underground, and future cities located 
between Ohio and Nebraska ought to 
have asystem of cellars connected by 
underground passages, with entrances 
from the houses and from the streets. 
It is also suggested that these cities be 
surrounded by a cordon of wire which 
the tornado cannot pass without sovund- 
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ing an alarm in every house. With 
these precautions, and with telegraphic 
warnings sent in advance, the lives aud 
property of thousands of people would 
be much less liable to destruction. It is 
already time that some well-defined 
means of protection and warning be 
adopted, and the question is one that 
may properly invoke federal action. 





Politics in Colleges 


The Populists of Kansas endeavored 
to convert the State Agricultural Col- 
lege into a campaign clab, and employed 
professors to teach party measures and 
partisan theories as a part of the curric- 
ulum. But now that prosperous days 
have dawned upon Kansas once more, 
the people are not quite so sanguine as 
they were in regard to certain panaceas 
for which they clamored three years 
ago. The political agitators are being 
replaced by men who are competent to 
give instruction along the lines which 
experience has demorstrated to be safe. 
It is not the prerogative of a college to 
teach politics, or to prompt the stu- 
dents committed to its charge to engage 
in visionary schemes. Such a course is 
harmful, and only harmful. Kansas has 
learned this by experience, and it is far 
from likely that she will need another 
lesson for the next hundred years. The 
functions of teachers differ from those of 
political agitators, and any attempt to 
combine them will result in disappoint- 
ment if not in disaster. Some few will ory 
out ugainst the change which a more s0- 
ber view has recommended in Kansas, 
but the conservative good sense of seven- 
eighths of the people in the United 
States will agree that only such teach- 
ing as fair-minded persons can accept as 
reasonable has any place in school or 
college. 





Building Ships in Maine 


Maine is much interested in the revival 
of her ship-building industry. Almost 
every active yard has plenty of work, and 
some yards that have been closed for 
several years are being reopened. The 
centre of the ship- building trade for New 
England is at Bath, and more ships are 
built in Maine than are built in Massa- 
chusetts and Oonnecticut. The succes- 
sors of the firm that launched the Dianain 
1823 bave established a plant for building 
ships of stee), and five years ago launched 
the Dirigo, the first steel sailing vessel 
ever built in the United States. Several 
steel vessels are now under way. Nine 
of the smaller ships of the new navy 
have been built by a Bath firm, and a 
third firm has a record of 275 vessels of 
various sizes whick it has added to the 
United States merchant marine. Bath 
has modern machinery, room in abun- 
dance, and plenty of water. At the 
present rate of progress it will soon be 
able to hold its own with any except 
the very largest plants in the United 
States. That it has not entirely given 
over the building of wooden vessels was 
shown by the launch of the large five- 
masted schooner which was the pioneer 
of this class of vessels. At Oamden a 
six-masted schooner is to be built at an 
expense of $100,000 that will carry more 
than 5,000 tons of coal, and it may be 
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that the success of this type of vessels 
will resalt in a revival of wooden ship- 
building all along the coast. 





Reciprocity with Barbadoes 


Last Friday the first reciprocity treaty 
under the Dingley tariff bill was signed 
at Washington. Its provisions affect the 
British Island of Barbadoes, and it is 
the beginning of that reciprocity which 
Jamaica, Guiana and Bermuda have 
been seeking for some months. Under 
previous tariff acts these arrangements 
were established by proclamation issued 
by the President, as a rule, and there is 
a clause in the Dingley bill making pro- 
vision for the same method; but definite 
agreement by treaty is regarded as more 
satisfactory and as tending to inspire 
confidence. Hon. J. A. Kasson signed 
on the part of the United States, and 
Mr. R. T. Tower, who is in charge of 
the British mission during the absence 
of Ambassador Pauncefote, signed for 
Great Britain. The food supply of Bar- 
badoes is derived chiefly from the 
United States, and it relies on its pro- 
duction of sugar for its support. From 
being one of the most thriving of all 
the British West Indies its revenues 
have gradually run down, although they 
exceeded its expenditures by about 
$60,000 last year. 





Army Canteens in Pennsylvania 


On Jane 9, three men were arrested 
at Camp Meade, near Harrisburg, and 
held to answer for the sale of beer to 
enlisted men. Their defence was that 
they were conducting the canteen ac- 
cording to army regulations under the 
supervision of a commissioned officer. 
The prosecation contended that there 
was nothing ia the army regulations to 
protect men who were found guilty of 
disobeying the liquor laws of the State. 
Judge Simonton said that there was no 
evidence of a desire to wilfully disobey 
the lawsof Pannsylvania, and directed 
the jury to bring in a verdict of guilty. 
Sentence was suspended. The command- 
ing officer of Camp Meade was present at 
the trial, and assured the court that no 
canteen should hereafter be conducted 
with his supervision, and that he would 
communicate the action of the court to 
his superiors. The Anti-Saloon League 
proposes to prcc3ed in this way against 
all canteens. The case will probably go 
to a higher court, and it is announced 
that Camp Meade will be broken up be- 
cause of the prosecution. 


Cleveland's Street-Car Strike 


For more than a week a large part of 
the city of Cleveland has been without 
street-car transportation. The strikers 
have averaged about the same as here- 
tofore, and the discomfort, inconven- 
ience and destruction of property have 
been after the usual order. The com- 
pany has had rather good results in the 
attempt to employ non-union men to 
take the place of the strikers, and de- 
clares that none of these new men shall 
be discharged, no matter what the issue 
of the strike may be. It absolutely re- 
fuses to recognize the union in any 
manner. The stand which the company 
has taken has had the effect of increas- 
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ing the sympathy of the public for the 
strikers, and the present condition is 
most unpromising. It is about time 
some way was provided to protect the 
general public from being put to such 
serious inconveniences every time a dis- 
pute arises over the matter of trans- 
portation. The convenience of the 
general public, to whom the streets be- 
long, is of infinitely more importance 
than the dividends paid on street-car 
stock or even the wages of those who 
operate the cars. 





One Hundred Hours Across the Continent 


The Imperial Limited train over the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad is scheduled 
to make the run from Montreal to Van- 
couver in one hundred hours. This new 
service was inaugurated last Sunday by 
starting atrain from each of the ter- 
minal points. This makes it possible to 
go from New York to Japan in fifteen 
days, and brings Vancouver within ten 
days of London. Two gentlemen who 
sailed from Sydney, Australia, May 24, 
reached Vancouver in season to connect 
with this new train, and are due in Bos- 
ton on Friday — only thirty days after 
leaving Sydney. This is a record trip. 





Fierce Fighting at Luzon 


The persistency with which General 
Otis has pressed the campaign in spite of 
the rainy season, is fully matched by 
that of the followers of Aguinaldo. 
Several contests during the past week 
have been as stubborn as any that have 
taken place since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities last February. General Lawton 
has driven the enemy towards the south 
from Manila and taken Bacoor and Imus. 
At a bridge crossing the Zapote River he 
encountered more than 4,000 insurgents, 
of whom he killed, wounded and capt- 
ured fully one-third, although he had 
only 3,000 soldiers under his command. 
The defeat of the insurgents after such 
determined resistance, has led many to 
hope there will be little more trouble in 
the province of Cavite. 

Away to the north, at Oalumpit, the 
insurgents have been exceedingly active, 
and if they ever had any idea that the 
rainy season would bring a cessation of 
hostilities, they certainly have disabused 
their minds of it. Fortunately our officers 
never had any thought of ceasing their 
activities, so they were prepared for the 
new vigor with which the enemy has 
pressed the campaign. 

It is a relief to learn that the Sherman 
has reached Manila with 1,800 enlisted 
men on board, and that the Grant with 
1,700 more has sailed from Honolulu for 
Manila. These fresh troops are much 
needed, and it is not unlikely that it 
may be necessary to retain some of the 
volunteers who were scheduled to sail 
for home this month. 


Our Losses in the Philippines 


From February 4, when the insurrec- 
tion broke out in the Philippines, our 
loss in killed and wounded has been 
nearly equal to the losses sustained in 
the entire fighting in Ouba and Porto 
Rico. For the four months from Feb- 
ruary 4 to June 6 we lost 226 men killed 
and 1,366 wounded — a total of 1,592. 
Since then in two engagements which 
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our troops have had they have lost ten: 
men killed and fifty-four wounded. Thus 
the total number of men killed up to 
date has been at least 236, and the num- 
ber wounded 1,420—a total of 1,656, 
The figures for Ouba and Porto Rico 
combined are 263 killed and 1,471 
wounded — a total of 1,734. In addition 
to the 226 men reported killed, 69 have 
died afterwards of wounds, and 364 of 
disease ‘ contracted in the line of duty.” 





Events Worth Noting 


Four of the largest ships of the Home 
Squadron arrived in Boston last Friday, 
and are under orders to leave Thursday. 


Neither M. Poincaré nor M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau has been able to’form a new 
Ministry for the French Republic up to 
this time. 

It is reported that there has been only 
one case of yellow fever in Havana this 
season, and that the health of the city is 
much above the average. 

At the latest consistory in Rome the 
Pope announced the names of eleven 
new cardinals — almost one-sixth of the. 
body that will choose his successor. 

Hon. Richard P. Bland, a representa- 
tive to Congress for many years and a 
conscientious advocate of free silver, 
died at his home last week, aged 64. 

Rear-Admiral Watson has arrived at 
Manila and assumed command of the 
United States naval forces there. Admiral 
Dewey has sailed from Singapore for 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

The new census of Chicago, taken by 
the police, gives that city a population 
of 2,088,043. This is little better than 
an estimate, and many claim that it is a 
very poor estimate. 


Tornadoes have swept over the mid- 
dle Western States, demolishing build- 
ings, destroying crops, and killing many 
people. At New Richmond, Wis., the 
number of deaths was 120. 

The State of California has tendered 
for immediate service in the Pailippines. 
a well-organized and disciplined regi- 
ment of troops ready to embark ase soon 
as the equipments can be provided. 


Hon. Bellamy Storer, our minister to 
Spain, was received by the Queen Regent 
on the 16th with the usual formalities. 
The populace made no demonstration. 
Mr. Storer was lately minister to Bel- 
gium. 

President McKinley, with a party of 
friends, has been the guest of Mr. Whit- 
ing at Holyoke, where he had a recep- 
tion on the 17th. On Tuesday he at- 
tended the Commencement exercises of 
Smith College, from which he received 
the degree of LL.D. Springfield gives 
him a reception today. 

The strike of the Rockport (Mass. ) 
granite cutters, which began nearly four 
months ago, has been settled so far as 
the questions at issue are concerned. 
Every demand of the strikers was ac- 
ceded to, but miiny of the best workmen 
have sought, and obtained, employment 
elsewhere. The agreement provides that 
nine hours shall constitute a day’s work, 
that overtime shali be paid at fifty per 


cent. an hour more than regular time,, 
and that on Saturday the day shall con- 
sist of only eight hours. 
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TRANSFORMING LIFE 


HE Arabian palm-tree affords a 
beautiful illustration of what a hu- 
man soul may do to sweeten and enrich 
and transform life for other souls. It 
stands, as the Oriental proverb says, 
‘* with ite feet in the sea and its head in 
the sun.”’ It draws the unpalatable salt 
or brackish water into ite roots and 
trunk and branches, purifies and sweet- 
ens it in its own vital life-current, and 
then gives it forth in delicious, refresh- 
ing palm-wine te the thirsty pilgrim 
under a tropic sun. 

A like service is possible for every 
lover of mankind. Life is what one hu- 
man soul makes it for another. Its 
character is determined far more in this 
reciprocal way than individually. The 
adage says that ‘ Life is what we make 
it;’? but that is not nearly so deeply and 
significantly true as that life is what an- 
otker makes it for us. It is brotherhood 
of sympathy and help that makes life 
good and sweet. 

We are all bound up in the mutuality 
of this loving relation. If another is the 
interpreter of life to us, we may be its 
interpreter for some one else. And one 
life may be the benefactor of many lives. 
There is no limit to the helpfulness of 
human influence. 

The beautiful thing about this bene- 
faction of life to life is that when a pain- 
ful experience comes to us interpreted 
by another soul, it is apt to lose all the 
bitterness that seemed to be in it before, 
and grow sweet and blessed. How many 
times has bereavement, for instance, 
lost its heaviness and painfulness when 
we behold the same grief as ours enrich- 
ing and uplifting and sweetening and 
broadening some other life, through 
which its true significance comes to us 
like the refreshing wine of the palm- 
tree, drawn from the brackish desert 
pool or the salt water of the sea. Left 
alone with sorrow, we might never have 
found this heart of sweetness init. But 
some other soul transforms it for us; and 
80, perhaps, we may be transforming for 
another some misinterpreted experience 
of life. 

It is the spirit with which we meet the 
discipline of life — and hcw much of its 
experience is disciplinary in character! 
— that determines the influence of our 
lives upon the lives of others. Not all 
trees make sweet wine out of brackish 
water. We must have that principle in 
us, corresponding to the life- principle of 
the palm, which finds and appropriates 
the inner good, the inner meaning, of all 
earthly experience. We must be fuil of 
the faith that will not be daunted, the 
ciurage and hope that will not be 
quenched, the sympathy that never 
fails. Such a soul can be a perpetual 
minister of good to every other soul. It 
can transform the so-called bitter things 
of life into a draught of heavenly sweet- 
ness and refreshment. It can clothe 
with new significance the trial, the dis- 
appointment, the deprivation over 
which another has been grieving. It 
can reveal the divine purpose in life and 
interpret the divine lovein all seeming 
affliction. Blessed is such a mission and 
such a ministry as this — to be the in- 
terpreter of heaven to earth, the reveal- 
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er of God’s love and God’s purpose in 
the government and betterment of His 
earthly children. 


POWER IN THE PULPIT 


NE of our public men is quoted as 
saying: ‘‘ The one force that saved 
the Western States of the American 
Union not only from the floodtide of 
French infidelity, but from barbarism 
itself, was the itinerant ministry of the 
Methodist Ohurch.”’ Such a statement 
— which might be broadened to cover 
the welfare of well-nigh the whole na- 
tion — is a confession of the great im- 
portance of the pulpit and its vast power 
in shaping the destiny of our country. 

On the other hand, it has been claimed 
that the pulpit has lost power, both pos- 
itively and relatively; that the press, 
the platform, and the schools have rel- 
atively outgrown it. It is also claimed 
that the highest class of mind is less at- 
tracted than formerly to the pulpit. 

Whatever may be said on these points 
— and we are ready to challenge any 
age to produce grander examples cf pul- 
pit power, or a higher grade of talent or 
learning in the pulpit — we admit that 
the pulpit must keep abreast of the 
progress of the age. There must still be 
the mightiest handling of the greatest 
subjects of human thought, and the 
ministry must keep in vital touch with 
the truths it declares and be inspired 
and empowered by the spirit of Him 
whom it preaches. 

There are dangers threatening every 
age of the Obristian ministry — not the 
same dangers for every age. There are 
tides of thought, currents of philosophy, 
which seem about to sweep away the 
ancient landmark:;, and clouds that for a 
time obscure the truth. There are her- 
esies of heart and heresies of thought. 
Looking backward over the history of 
the pulpit we are able to trace the in- 
fluence of these currents and counter- 
currents. 

But one fact remains: The pulpit 
which has kept to the truth of God in 
Christ has never lost power and never 
failed to influence the world for good. 
The pulpit which grasps the thought 
and boldly holds up the fact of God in 
Christ Jesus reconciling the world unto 
Himself, never fails to reach and hold 
the world. It arrests and conquers man 
because it ministers to man’s greatest 
need, 

But the preacher must be more than 
orator, however eloquent, learned or 
magnetic. He must possess and be pos- 
sessed by the Spirit of Him whom he 
preaches. He must speak with con- 
scious but unasserted authority. The 
Master’s steps must be heard close be- 
hind His servant. The preacher must 
be seer as well — must speak as from 
visioned heights 

** The things unknown to feeble sense, 

Unseen by reason’s feeble ray,’’ 
and in the power of the enlightening 
Spirit, : 

“ With strong commanding evidence 

Their heavenly origin display.” 
He must lead his flock, whether through 
wilderness ways, or prophetic vision, or 
Pauline travels, by simple history or 
parable or apocalyptic paths, up to the 
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mount of vision, to Patmos cities, and 
throne ineffable, and living waters, and 
truitage of the tree of life — must teach 
the ears to hear the harps and trumpets 
and the angelic chorus and the voice 
divine. The sermon must be vital with 
the breath divine and the touch that 
imperts the Holy Spirit. 

What the preacher has not seen, he 
cannot tell. What he does not know, 
he cannot teach. The power he dovws 
not possess, he can neither exercise nor 
impart. But the soul that has seen the 
heavenly vision, and the lips touched by 
the fire from off the altar, shall never 
want the power to speak so that men 
will hear. When it is complained that 
the pulpit is losing power or that some- 
thing else is superseding it, we begin to 
suspect rather that it needs another 
baptism of fire—that the preacher 
needs on some mount of vision to see 
the Son of God transfigured before him, 
or in some upper chamber to see tongues 
of fire and be filled with the Spirit. 





Too Much Pessimism 


HEN Dr. Daniel Dorchester speaks 
upon any subj:ct in which the real 
condition and situation isto be revealed by 
figures, the last word has been said. He has 
a genius for tabulation, and plays with fig- 
ures as the skilled musician does with notes. 
His paper upon “ The Decline of New Eng- 
land Methodism” (Part I), appearing in this 
number, is of incalculable value. A study of 
the paper will do very much toward dissi- 
pating the fog of pessimism which enshrouds 
and to a large degree enervates the church. 
It will be observed that Dr. Dorcheeter says 
all this talk about the decline of Methodism 
has been heard by him throughout his long 
and eventful career; and he states that his 
father, also a successful minister of our 
church, said to him that he used to hear very 
much of the same sort of talk. It seems, 
therefore, from this conclusive address, that 
the church needs to bs on its guard against 
accepting these discouraging and depressing 
views. Oneof the best beloved members of 
the New England Conference, a close student 
of New England Methodism for nearly a 
half-century, is confident that there is no 
sufficient ground for the disheartening opin- 
ions which have become so prevalent. He 
assures us that the type of piety in our 
churches was never more Christlike, that the 
ministry was never more able and faithful, 
and that the denomination in our midst was 
never more successful. There is, he says,a 
large Christian contingent in our communi- 
ties, not a part of our membership, but the 
product of the church (and in many respects 
a most excellent product), which does not 
appear in ourchurch records. This seer of 
Methodism greatly laments this pessimistic 
wail, deeming it unjust, ungrateful to God 
and to faithful Christian workers, and likeiy 
to prove asure harbinger of general spiritual 
paralysis. For,the next thing to real failure 
in any enterprise is to talk about failure. ls it 
not high time to stop this discussion in the 
church concerning its decline, and, with re- 
newed loyalty to the San of Righteousness, 
and by His help and hope, dissipate thia 
pessimistic fog ? 


Lasell Seminary has closed a very success- 
ful year. The graduating class was large, 
numbering twenty-nine. The anniversary 
exercises were of unusual interest. Elsewhere 
we present a generous abstract of the Bacca- 
laureate sermon preached by Prof. Rishell, 
of Boston University, and the Commence- 
ment oration delivered by Dr. N. D. Hillis, 
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of Brooklyn. The general public have a 
growing appreciation and admiration for the 
kind of work which is so successfully done 
at this institution. 





PERSONALS 





— Prof. and Mrs. Borden P. Bowne are in 
the Berkshires for a little time. 

— Bishop Thomas Bowman has been elect- 
ed emeritus chancellor, and Rev. Dr. Hick- 
man chancellor, of DePauw University. 


— The many friends of Dr. G. M. Steele 
will regret to learn that he is still at the 
Chicago Hospital, and that his condition at 
times is quite critical. 


— Ina personal note from Bishop Warren, 
written at Paris, June 6, he says: ‘‘ By the 
good grace of God and a good constitution, 
I am in health and vigor like old times. 
* Laus Deo!’”’ 


— At the fourth quarterly conference of 
St. Paul’s Church, Cincinnati, held last 
week, Rev. Paul C. Curnick, D. D., the pres- 
ent successful incumbent, was unanimously 
invited to return for another year. 

— Mise Julia A. Robinson, of the Epworth 
Herald (Junior department), Chicago, now 
visiting Mrs. Smiley at Marblehead, will 
speak at the Junior League Convention to 
be held in Bromfiela St. Church, June 28. 

— Rev. Ezra Tinker, D. D., of the First 
Churcb, Towanda, Pa., delivered the bacca- 
laureate sermon before the graduating classes 
of the Susquehanna Collegiate (nstitute and 
the Towanda high echool. Dr. Tinker, ac- 
companied by his son, Berlin W. Tinker, 
M.A., superintendent of public schools in 
Waterbury, Conn., and the latter’s wife, sail, 
June 27, for Europe, to be absent uaotil Sep- 
tember. 

— Those who have read after Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam Garden Blaikie for many years with so 
much interest and profit, will regret to learn 
of hie death. At ecighty years of age, and on 
Sunday, he was crowned for the fuller life. 
Dr. Blaikie was well known among American 
Pres »yterians, having visited this country on 
the occasion of the meeting of the Alliance 
in Philadelphia. His writings are largely 
known through hie contributions to the 
Quiver, Good Words, Harper's and Macmil- 
lan’s magazines, as also from frequent quo- 
tations in our religious journals. 


— Under the title, “Dr. Nast’s Monu- 
ment,’”’ the Western of last week says: 
‘“ Primarily and forever it is the German 
Methodist Caurch. But so far as filial love 
is concerned, it will be the ‘ William Nast 
Chair of Theology’ in the German Wallace 
College, jast endowed by Mrs. Fannie Nast 
Gamble with $20,000. Mrs. Gamble, in un- 
ostentatious and wise use of her meaas, is 
following the example of her lamented hus- 
band, the late William A. Gamble, who lit- 
erally went about doing good. May 
Heaven's benediction crown the giver and 
bless the gift!” 


— While pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Dover, N. H., the editor became personally 
acquainted with Mr. Harrison Haley, 
cashier of the Cocheco National Bank, 
which has just been wrecked by the defalca- 
tions of Harry Hough. Having an intimate 
relation then with Mr. Haley, which has 
happily continued during our twelve years’ 
connection with this paper, it ie a pleasure 
to say in this hour of his business reverse 
and misfortune — for at seventy-four years 
of age he is practically stripped not only of 
a fair competency, but of a means of liveli- 
hood — that he is one of the best, most up- 
right and helpful of men we have ever 
known. There is no man in his city who 
has helped so many good enterprises into 
life. No suspicion of intentional wrong- 
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doing attaches Sto him in connection with 
the rain of the bank. With everybody else, 
he trusted Harry Hough overmuch. Mr. 
Haley will receive, as he deserves, the pro- 
found sympathy of a very large circle of 
friends who have known him both in the 
bank and in his lifelong, active influence in 
St. John’s Charch. 


— {it was a delightful surprise when Dr. 
D. H. Ela and his wife walked into the HER- 
ALD office on Monday morning. The Doctor 
gains steadily in strength, and seems quite 
like himself again after his serious illness of 
the winter. Heand Mrs. Ela have been vis- 
iting friends in Rhode Island, and have now 
gone to Lynn for a time. 


— It will be twenty-one years in July since 
Rev. S. S. Cammings became connected with 
the Little Wanderers’ Home in this city. 
He has been indefatigable in labors in the 
service of the Home and the * wails ” whom 
he basso tenderly loved during all these 
years. He was 85 years of age in May, but 
continued his work, holding from two to 
four services a day, until he broke down and 
was obiiged to sever his active connection 
with the Home. He will be continued as 
missionary emeritus. Accompanied by his 
wife, he went to Cottage City last week for 
absolute rest. The tender sympathy of a 
great multitude will be extended to him in 
this sunset of a most useful life. 


— A beautiful home wedding occurred at 
the residence of Mr. Roland Rand, of Silver 
Hijl, Weston, Wednesday evening, June 14, 
at 8o’clock, when his only daughter, Miss 
Susie, was united in marriage with Rev. 
Edward Everett Abercrombie, of the New 
Pngland Conference. About seventy friends 
and relatives were present. The bridesmaid 
was Miss Grace Goodwin, of Roslindale, and 
Roland Rand, Jr., brother of the bride, acted 
as groomsman. The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. G. F. Eaton, presiding elder of Cam- 
bridge District, assisted by Dr. Alfred Noon 
ofthe Massachusetts Total Abstinence So- 
ciety, and Rev. R. B. Miller of Weston. The 
groom, who isthe pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church st Holliston, graduated 


. from Wesleyan University in the class of ‘89, 


and also from the Boston University School 
of Theology. 


BRIEFLETS 





We are obliged to delay the publication of 
the last lecture of Prof. George Adam Smith 
antil our next issue. 


The lynching of three Negroes by Negroes 
one day last week in Ficrida and Mississippi, 
shows how closely the Negro imitates his 
white brother, and what a carnival of bar- 
barity will surely follow the fearful license 
in life-taking in the Southland. 





The Christian who can willingly and cheer- 
fully pursue duty, when the path of duty 
crosses and conflicts with personal interest, 
need have no further dread of imperfect 
sanctification. 





Commencement exercises of Wesleyan 
University will be held June 25-28. On 
Commencement Sunday the Baccalaureate 
sermon will be preached by President Ray- 
mond,and the University sermon by Presi- 
dent Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union The- 
ological Seminary. 





The beauty of the outer world is nature’s 
reflection of heaven. 





A thoughtful writer has pointed out the 
perilous tendency of those who recount ex- 
periences in which they have taken part, to 
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give themselves ‘the advantage of the 
moral situation.”” That is, they are apt to 
place themselves always in the right, or on 
the more reputable side of the affair, 
whether they thus felt and acted at the time 
or not. There is great danger here of ac- 
quiring a habit of dramatic insincerity, 
even of absolute falsehood. in relating 
facts it is dangerous and wrong to misrepre- 
sent one’s actual connection with them. 
Never try to make yourself out better than 
you know you are. 





The door of heaven’s joy swings on the 
hinge of earth’s faithfulness. 





Our Lord used constantly two words to 
characterize the state into which the soul 
enters after the death of the body. Those 
words were “life” and “‘joy.”? Could there 
be any words or ideas so brimful of hope and 
brightness and expectancy as these? As we 
dwell upon them, death seems no longer a 
dark and narrow and stony portal, but rather 
an arch of flowers, under which we pass with 
the sun upon our faces,and music and tra— 
grance ministering to our senses. 





One who truly loves God serves Him by a 
divine necessity, for love ip its essence is 
fruitful. 





lf God sits apart from nature, as some 
writers assume, He sits apart from it as the 
musician sits apart from the grand organ, 
with His fingers laid lovingly upon the keys, 
and His soul yearning for expression through 
nature,as the musician’s soul longs to ex- 
press itself through the infinite tones and 
moods of his complex instrument. 





A soul trying to live without prayer is like 
a plant trying to live without light. 





John Quincy Adams wrote in his diary 
that the continued outward success of a 
tricky politician seemed to him ‘‘a slur upon 
the moral government of the world.”’ If this 
righteous and conscientious statesman so 
thought in his time, what would he say 
today if, in the church of Jesus Christ, which 
claims to be dominated by His Spirit and 
purposes, he saw men in the ministry trying 
to vault into the episcopacy and other offices 
of the church by political arts the most 
scheming, determined and tricky? W4ill the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ever wake up 
and throttle these monster ecclesiastical 
politicians ? 





We ought not to demand that a revelation 
should be a demonstration. Mathematics 
and logic would bs poor and incongruous 
substitutes for faith and insight, in the 
realm of spiritual realities. 





** Walking,” says one, “ is a continual fall- 
ing, buat it is a falling forward.”’ The secret 
of the successful Christian life lies in mak- 
ing our fallings and stumblings contribute 
to a general advance in character and spirit- 
uality. 


As an illustration of the undiscriminating 
and careless reading habit of the average 
person, and to relieve the editor from a mis- 
apprehension which he by no means enjoys, 
we desire to state most emphatically that 
“F, W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher,’’ 
who advertises that he will make known to 
the “‘ afflicted ’ a specific for rheumatism, has 
no connection with ZION’s HERALD and is 
unknown to theeditor. The editor of Z1on's 
HERALD has not, never bas had, and never 
will have, a remedy for rheumatism. The ex- 
tent of the confusion existing in this matter 
may be inferred from the fact that the editor 
is constantly receiving pitiful letters of in- 
quiry by mail, and in some cases is implored 
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to visit those who are suffering from rheu- 
matism, 


How prone we all are totake advantage of 
exemptions! Manyand many a Christian, 
who considers himself a faithful Christian 
worker, is just waiting and listening for 
some noon-whistle of excuse to release him 
from the present burden of service. Is this 
the spirit of consecrated fidelity that the 
Master left in trust with us? 





Justice is lovelooking through a micro- 
scope. Grace is love looking through a tele- 
scope. Justice beholde the finest ramifica- 
tion of every fault — not to condemn the 
sinner, but to correct the sin. Grace sees 
only the larger outlines of suffering and sin, 
and draws the lonely and estranged sufferer 
nearer to the divine heart. 


DR. HILLIS AT LASELL SEM- 
INARY 


E listened to the Commencement 
address at Lasell Seminary, de- 

livered by Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
D. D., pastor of Plymouth Obhurch, 
Brooklyn. Hespoke an hour and twen- 
ty minutes upon *‘ John Ruskin’s Mes- 
sage to the Twentieth Century.” We 
present herewith a report of the address 
by an expert stenographer, with a good 
portrait of Dr. dillison the cover. Our 
readers will doubtless appreciate this 
effort to give them some real apprehen- 
sion of this distinguished man and what 
he said. Dr. Hillis is unique, a genius, 
with a fuliness, a style, a range of 
thought and of illustration all his own. 
He can with difficulty be characterized. 
‘One feels after hearing him and having 
been caught up in the sweep and rapture 
of his sentences, much as he does when 
listening to a symphony or an oratorio; 
it can be felt and enjoyed, but not de- 
scribed. And yet he is no orator in the 
professional use of that term. The elo- 
cationist did not make him, but would 
most likely pronounce him a hopeless 
case. He is as indifferent to gesture 
and the graces of oratory as was Phil- 
lips Brooks, and speaks nearly as rap- 
idly. He can convulse his audience 
in relating a facetious incident, and 
can be pathetic without tears, and caus- 
tic without irreverence or cynicism. He 
appeals to the best in humanity by ex- 
alting the highest human ideals, and 
finds these are only a good copy of the 
Divine. We advise our readers to hear 
Dr. Hillis whenever they can seize an 
opportunity. He said, in substance: — 


CONGRATULATE myself always upon 

any Opportunity of addressing those 
who are interested in the higher education, 
and never more than now, when we are as- 
sembled to bear witness to the increasing 
power and usefulness of this college for 
young women. We are met here in the 
name of John Ruskin’s great dictum that 
‘the doing that makes commerce is born of 
the thinking that makes scholars;” and 
that all the fiying looms and whirling 
spindles began with the thought of some 
scholar hidden in his study. It was John 
Ruskin, in his message to this coming cent- 
ury, that gave to our Mr. Emerson, the tage 
of Concord, that oft-quoted sentence that 
the scholar is the favorite child of heaven 
and earth, that elect one upon whom the 
good God pours forth all His most precious 
gifts. Mr. Ruskin taught us that wealth 
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for this great nation is not in forms 
of wood or iron or steel or stone, 
but in the number of self-sacrificing and 
self-sufficing men and women that this 
nation produces, and that the measure of 
our civilization is the number of people who 
are wise and bappy and jast and moral and 
self-sufficing. He never made the mistake 
of supposing that education would change a 
ten-cent boy or girl into a ten-thousand- 
dollar man or woman; bat he did under- 
stand that there is some power in nature 
that will transform a seed into a golden 
sheaf, an acorn into a towering osk, and 
that, under God, will transform a babe into 
@ sage or seer, reformer or martyr or phi- 
lanthropist, into one who is to be a savior 
of the liberties of his or her people. So 
that John Ruskin never tired of emphasiz- 
ing the principle that life without industry 
is guilt, but that industry without art and 
education is sheer brutality. 

He taught us that if we wart to find oat 
the beginning of any great institution we 
must always go back to some scholar. For 
the beginning of all law and justice we go 
back toa man who wasa scholar and dwelt 
for forty years in a desert, and name him 
Moses. For the beginning of all art, cult- 
ure, beauty and philosophy, we go back toa 
man who unconsciously made himself a 
scholar — blind Homer of Greece. For the 
beginning of thought and liberty of speech 
we go back to the great scholars, men who 
studied the principles of almighty trath in 
the middie ages — Savonarola, Luther, 
Wyclif, Bacon, and at length John Wesley. 
For Jonn Ruskin understood that wealth is 
not in wood and iron and steel and stone, 
but in the ideas that we thrust into these 
raw materials. When the boys graduate 
from college the professors teach them that 
you can buy raw iron for something like 
ten or twelve dollars a ton. Now educate 
the boy’s hand, and he changes the iron 
into rods and bars. [t Is worth now four 
hundred doilars. Wes educate the boy’s 
hand, he changes toe iron into scissors 
blades and Knife blades; it is worth a thou- 
sand dollars. We educate the boy’s hand, 
he changes the raw iron into springs for 
watches; it is worth ten thousand dollars. 
The other day the Czar of Russia offered the 
Pope of Romea million doliars for a certain 
picture. It is not a large canvas, scarcely 
more than a yard square. Four hundred 
years ago Raphael paid ten or filteen cents 
for the canvas, twenty or twenty-five cents 
for the brushes and colors; and by educat- 
ing his hand and training his imagination 
he mixed the colors with his genius, and 
now the Czar is willing to give a million 
dollars for a certain picture. We see the 
wealth is not in the colors, not in the can- 
vas, not in the raw materia's; for if the 
forty-five or fifty cents of this million dol- 
lars represent raw material, all the rest of the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine dollars and 
sixty cents represent education and the 
trained power of ascholar who is made wise 
towards a certain object. So that we are to 
consider the message of Raskin to the 
twentieth century as he brings us this great 
thought that life without industry is guilt, 
but that industry without art and education 
is sheer brutality. 

This man is worthy a)l the high praise that 
has been given him — an epoch- making sage, 
an earthquake-shaking philosopher, one 
who brings a unique message. We hear very 
much said today, for example, that what we 
want is not only that men should teach the 
truth, but that men should do the truth; 
that being is more than speaking or seeming. 
John Ruskin did first what he taught and 
said. Falling beir to seven hundred and filty 
thousaad dollars, he makea half million dol- 
lars by his pen through sheer force of genius, 
and he held his wealth a trust fund in the in- 
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terest of poverty, his social power a trust 
fund in the interest of God’s poor. He tithed 
himself one-tenth of bis income, one-fifth, 
and then one-half, then gave away his in- 
come and began to distribute his property, 
and reduced himself to a modest competence, 
trying to serve the poor to whom he came ia 
the name of Jesus Christ. We hear very 
much said today about the social settlement 
movement, of Toynbee Hall in London, Hall 
House in Chicago, the University Settlement 
of Boston. About thirty years ago John 
Ruskin went to live in Whitecbapel Road, 
turning away from the invitations of rich 
men and those who dwelt in palaces. After- 
wards, lecturing the students of Oxford Uni- 
versity, he said to them: You young gentile- 
men, with your patrician position, your great 
wealth, and all your opportunities, are pau- 
pers unless you produce more than you con- 
sume. If your are supported by your ances- 
tral estates, you are paupers patrician, if you 
are supported by the county poorhouse you 
are paupers plebeian; in any event, unless a 
man produces more than he consumes, he is 
a pauper. Heasked these young mento go 
out with him and work a little every day. 
When Ruskin’s health gave way he asked 
young Arnold Toynbee to take his lectures 
to the people of Great Britain, and it was 
after thisthat Toynbee went, under Ruskin’s 
direction, to live in Whitechapel Road. The 
beginning of the social settlement came from 
Ruskin. He asked John Richard Green, the 
author of Green's History,to go and live 
there, and Green did so for nine years, devel- 
oped the seeds of consumption, and returned 
to his historic studies. The beginning of 
this great movement on the part of scholars 
for the poor is in John Ruskin’s mind and 
heart. 

Very much is said today about the univer- 
sity extension system, of great libraries and 
reading clubs and reading circles for the 
common people. in 1848 John Ruskin pur- 
chased several great linraries, formed work- 
ingmen’s clubs in London, Sheffield and 
Manchester, aud started the reading move- 
ment among the working people of those 
greet cities, and so gave us the beginning of 
the university extension idea. Much is said 
today about the division of the beautiful — 
how in the past the princes could have great 
pictures in their palaces, but the common 
people knew only ugliness and equalor. 
John Ruskin saw that the people needed 
models of art and beauty for their homes. 
So he took the priceless marbles he had 
found in Grecc:, his great pictures purchased 
in Italy, his art treasures found on the Con- 
tinent,and took them—where? Not to the 
great museums, not to the art galleries; that 
would do something to advance his reputa- 
tion. Hs went up to Sheffield where men 
made knives and forks, where there were 
poor and obscure laborers. He founded a 
little art school. He gave them pictures, 
showed them the lines of beauty, and taught 
them to sprinkle beauty over the knives and 
forks of the dining-room. He went to the 
men who made wall papers, and taught them 
how to adorn walls; to the men who made 
ceilings, and showed them how to make 
ceilings as beautiful as the very heavens; to 
the men who made carpets and rugs, to the 
men who made cotton, linen and silks. And 
now we have the modern art movement that 
has made beauty to be diffased where once Jt 
was concentrated in a single temple or in a 
single palace. We get that great movement 
almost entirely from John Ruskin. Seven 
out of nine of the great social reforms of this 
day may be traced back to John Ruskin’s 
teachings, just as we trace some great river 
that bears upon its bosom the fleets of war 
and peace back to some little spring bidden 
in the mountain-top and reaching up and 
taking of the clouds of Almighty God. 
These movements that sweep on now with 
the majesty and momentum of mighty rivers 
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sprang from that great beart and that great 
mental spring named the genius and the 
Christian sympathy of this old sage and 
seer. 

If we are to understand Ruskin’s message 
to the twentieth century we must know the 
epochs of his career and the books he wrote. 
In his later years Ruskin bent his nature 
like a huge bow to the solution of the prob- 
lems of labor and capital; but he had 
stretched the strings of his mind too tense- 
ly, and just at the critical moment he gave 
way; and he sits in the north of England 
today, a broken-hearted man, smiting upon 
his breast and sometimes crying out, * Un- 
fulfilled! Untulfilled!” 

What is Mr. Ruskin’s message in the first 
group of his great volumes? He teaches us 
that all the fine arts and handicrafts, and the 
great industries, are simply attempts to 


COPY INTO PERMANENCY SOME ONE OF THE 
THOUGHTS OF THE GREAT GOD. 


We are oftentimes under the delusion that 
the great artiste and the great inventors 
represent creative genius. Ruskin never 
tires of emphasizing the principle that all 
arts are simply copies of God’s thoughts, 
and, by copying, an attempt to render them 
permanent. One day Raphael was walking 
through the streets of Florence. He came 
on a flower girl with a beautiful babe in her 
arms. Now, Raphael said: “‘ God’s bounty 
of beauty in the face of this babe is tempo- 
rary. The babe is going to die or else it is 
going to grow up and take on the beauty of 
a young woman. In either event the beauty 
is evanescent. I wish I could make a copy 
of God’s bounty of beauty in this flower 
girl and her babe, and by copying make 
them permanent.” So Raphael took his 
colors and copied God’s thought there into 
permanency here, in the Sistine Madonna; 
and all painting is simply a copying of God’s 
great thoughts through canvas and color. 

Sculpture is the same thing. It is God’s 
thought made permanent by copying it into 
marble. Architectare is of the self-same 
idea and principle. All music is simply a 
copying into permanency of the great 
thoughts that God lends the human soul. 
Our handicrafts and inventions represent 
the same principle. We sometimes say that 
Galileo was a great genius who invented the 
telescope. But Galileo did not invent the 
telescope, he found the telescope, he copied 
it. One day Galileo was traveling in Spain. 
He came to a little village and stood in front 
of the butcher’s shop, and there on the block 
lay the eye ofan ox. Looking at it closely, 
Galileo saw two lenses there, one small, one 
large. Then the philosopher said: ‘‘ What if 
I made a copy of those two lenses, made one 
very large and one very small! Perhaps I 
could see, not the horizon like the ox, but 
the horizon’s horizon, and see the stars shin- 
ing in the depths of space.” So he copied 
his telescope out ef the eye of that ox, just 
as the microscope was copied from the hu- 
man eye. 

Indeed, as a matter of fact, the first inven- 
tion the world ever saw was copied by a 
young woman from a certain principle in 
the human body. Five or six thousand 
years ago the human race, for the most part, 
was savage, and lived east of the river Jor- 
dan; and now when our Biblical students go 
over there they find in the soft, porous lime- 
stone hills little caves dug out, half filled 
with sand, and each has a doorthat ewings 
on a peculiar door hinge. Now at that 
particular time each family had one little 
cave. But there was a certain family which 
contained a young and beautiful girl, the 
soft bloom on her cheek that you never see 
on the cheek of a peach ora pear,and one 
Sunday night a young man came over the 
hill to visit the girl’s father. He always 
comes first to call on her father. Next morn- 
ing this young lady said to her father, 
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‘Now, father, why can’t this family have 
two caves — one cave for the home folks and 
one when company comes?” So the father 
dug out another cave. The next Sunday 
night the young man came tocall on the 
girl’s mother, and Monday morning at break- 
fast she proposed to have a door between the 
two caves. Her father didn’t like to carry 
boards in and then carry them out again, so 
the girl set her wits at work to invent a door 
hinge. The world had never seen a door 
hinge, and we say she invented the first 
hinge. She did not invent it at all. God 
gave her the pattern. Here is the first door 
hinge — the hinge of the elbow. The other 
day a man was digging in the sand east of 
the river Jordan, a Biblical student, and he 
came across an old slabofrock. At this end 
was the sculptured form of a young girl. In 
her left hand she has a little chisel, in ber 
right hand a little mallet, and in front of 
her is the outline of a stone door hinge, just 
like those found inside the little caves. Over 
at this end of the slab is the outline of the 
human elbow. The providence of God pre- 
served that slab for thousands of years to tell 
us how it was that that young girl started 
the whole race upward towards civilization 
and invented the first tool of this kind the 
world ever saw. 

Man is always talking about the great 
house of industry that we built. Man hasa 
genius for egotism. There is nothing 
stranger than the way in which men insist 
that they represent all industry. Mr. Ras- 
kin said he found a young man who in- 
vented a humble little tool —I think it was 
a mouse-trap or something of that kind. 
His name was Lord, and he was go conceited 
about bis little tool that always after that he 
signed himself, “ Lord, Jr.,” to distinguish 
him from the Lord Almighty. No girl ever 
did anything like that. Wendell Phillips 
used to say that the time would come when 
every young woman ought to vote on ques- 
tions of temperance and education and 
home and church; that she ought to bring 
her conscience and education and reason to 
bear upon the great problems of the home 
and the market-place, for one of two rea- 
sons. In the first place, she was either like 
the young men, or else she was different 
from the young man. Well, now, if she is 
like the young man, she has just as good a 
right to vote on these questions as he has. 
It is right tor him to vote; she is like him; 
therefore it is right for her to vote. Then if 
she is not like him, why, she is different 
from him. If she is different from him, he 
cannot vote for her, he is different from her. 
So that whether he is like her or whether he 
is different from her, in either event she has 
to get her education and act for herself. 

But the real basis of the argument for co- 
education does not rest back upon that at all; 
it goes ter deeper. It goes far back of the 
industrial principle. It goes back to the 
fact of that young woman who invented the 
first tool — unless, of course, the young man 
arises and lays his hand on his heart, and 
says, “‘ Ah! | am the young man that came 
over the hill that Sunday night and made 
door hinges necessary; there would never 
have been tools if it hadn't been for me; I 
stand back of all inventions;’’ and in the 
face of an argument like that, perhaps it 
would be difficult to make a statement that 
would be defensible. Some people’s skulls 
are thick anyway. You haveto bore a holein 
the skull and put ina funneland then pour the 
idea in, and it runs about as rapidly as cold 
molasses in a February snowstorm, before 
people really understand all that nature is 
trying todo for us. But, as a matter of fact, 
allthe great arts and handicrafts represent 
the principle we are studying, the attempt 
to copy into permanency one of God’s great 
thoughts. All the great tools in the Smith- 
sonian Institution are simply an attempt to 
copy God’s thoughts into new mechanisms. 
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Tae human body is nothing in the world tut 
an organized Smithsonian Institution packed 
with models for artists and inventors, 
wrapped up in skin and flesh, put on two 
legs and set to walking up and down the 
streets, for great men to make copies of in 
pictures and tools and mechanisms and use- 
ful arts and fine arte, in the interest of the 
enrichment of library and gallery and fo- 
rum on our way to a higher civilization. 
This is the dignity of labor, that we are 
workers together with God. We think His 
thoughts out after Him. We copy them 
into permanency through useful industries, 
through the fine arts and the great sciences. 

Upon the basis of that great principle, 
what is John Ruskin’s 


MESSAGE WITH RESPECT TO THE BEAUTIFUL 


that is beginning to draw so deeply upon 
our modern life and civilization? We are 
apt to associate beauty with superficiality. 
Your wives make a very fine cake; they frost 
it with sugar,and the frosting is very thin. 
So the gentlemen, not to be outdone in art, 
proceed to make a pine table and veneer it 
with mahogany and 1osewood. The archi- 
tect begins to tell lies in architecture. He 
puts upasmall column of iron or steel, and 
veneers it with wood and plaster to make it 
look like marble; and then we come to the 
conclusion that all beauty is veneer, un- 
worthy a man who is honest and represents 
granite and truth in his nature. But when 
we analyze beauty, it isanything in the world 
except veneer and superficiality and outer 
adornment. When Titian copied the face of 
beauty of the loveliest girl; that he thought 
ever walked the streets of Venice, he left a 
letter with his picture,and in his letter he 
says: ‘I put this bloom on her cheek on the 
outeideas a way of indicating to you that 
she was sound to the marrow and bone on 
the inside; for beauty is an interior quality 
that breaks forth and has ite outer manifes- 
tation in loveliness on the cheek.” When 
the great God drops the purple covering over 
the Concord [grape, lends the yellow lustre 
tothe golden sheaf, andjdrops the robe of 
beauty over the great forests‘of October, it is 
His outward way of saying to you that grapes 
are ripe, that the wheat sheaves are sound, 
for all beauty is ripeness, soundness, health, 
maturity of faculty — the) obedience to law 
of a cosmic soul touching the horizon all the 
way around. OCarryj conversation up to 
beauty, you have eloquence. Carry the rude 
building up to beauty, you have the modern 
house. Carry the pictures of the savage up 
to beauty, you,jhave the pictures of Millet 
and Corot. Carry the red blanket of the sav- 
age up to beauty, you have the garb of man. 
Carry the stone altar and the bleeding hu- 
man sacrifice up to beauty, you have the 
modern cathedral and church, the noble 
service, the exposition of the Word of God 
inspired. 

Begin with woman.’ You find her out in 
the forest. She begins just like the man 
with his red blanketjaround him; she begins 
with two turkey feathers in her hair. Oarry 
it up to beauty, and you have the hat of the 
modern woman — only now instead of having 
two feathers you have two wings in the hat. 
It is pot enough to pull out two feathers, but 
the bird’s neck is wrung and the wings cut 
off. In the spring this young wife makes 
the wings point forward this way; then in 
October she goes into her closet and med- 
itates four days and four nights and comes 
out and they point the other way, at an 
expense of $35 to her husband. There is 
nothing stranger than the unwillingness to 
depart very far from that original woman of 
the forest with two turkey feathers in her 
hair. Yes; there is one,thing stranger, and 
that is man’s unwillingness to leave his 
savage precedents. Man is probably the 
most incomprehensible creature that has 
ever touched the planet. A man will buy 
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calico in the winter for four cents a yard, 
and lie awake all the winter nights trying to 
study out how he can sell his calico for four 
and an eighth centsa yard. Then the first 
of August he says: “My dear, I am threat- 
ened with nervous prostration, I can’t sleep 
nights; but I think I could sleep again the 
sleep of innocence if I could only go up in 
the Adirondacks and shoot four or five of 
God’s deer and cut their throats and dip my 
hands in their blood; there is nothing that 
makes it possible for me to sleep like murder- 
ing deer.” The reason why women still! kill 
birds for their hats is because they do not 
want to have their husbands outdo them in 
the business of murdering. 

As a matter of fact, when you trace this 
argument of beauty forward, you learn that 
beauty is a principle that is binding upon both 
sexes alike. Whoever handles his tongue, 
his pen, his scythe, his brush, his trowel, his 
saw, his hammer, her needle, her pen, her 
poem, her imagination, ber reason, her con- 
science, in such a way as to evoke the senti- 
ment of ugliness, is doing poor work; and 
whoever does it in such way as to evoke 
the sentiment of beauty and admiration be- 
cause the scythe is swung in accordance with 
the laws of nature, why, you say, heis do- 
ing beautiful work. Good work is obeying 
the laws of nsat=re, that is, the laws of God. 

“* How great is God’s goodness! ” exclaims 
Isaiah; and then, ‘*‘ How great is His beauty! ”’ 
He so carrying His natura! and providential 
attributes as to evoke the sentiment of ad- 
miration in all beholders. Then comes the 
apostolic injunction: Adorn — make beauti- 
ful — the doctrine of God our Saviour. Have 
such a mastery of the fine art of right living, 
the noblest of all sciences,as that you can 
carry, young woman, your forty and more 
faculties through the market- place and the 
home and the forum ana the street in sucha 
way as to bless your fellows and not blight 
them. This is the law of beauty. Beauty is 
rightness, fullness, health, obedience to the 
law of nature and the law of God and His Son 
Jesus Christ. 

Upon the basis of those great principles, 
what is Ruskin’s 


MESSAGE WITH RESPECT TO HIS OWN PER- 
SONALITY ? 


Like every great woman and every great man, 
he represents the law of Moses, the law of 
noble ancestry. We never have a mountain, 
for example, that rises out of a level plain. 
We always have mountains that stand upon 
foot-hills. Whenever you find a mountain 
mind or man he has had a great line of noble 
and Christian ancestry going before him. 
Just before Bishop Brooks died he was over 
in England, and some of the great statesmen 
there gave him a banquet and asked him who 
were the great men America had produced. 
Anda Phillips Brooks made answer: “1 think 
my country has produced five men of su- 
preme genius; they are Washington, Web- 
ster, Lincoln, Beecher, Emerson.” Why, 
every one of them represents this law of 
Moses, every one ought to have been a great 
man. Just as John Ruskin had his great 
Christian ancestry,so had these men. You 
remember the story sometimes told of Mr. 
Beecher — that he was to preach on profan- 
ity, that he came into the pulpit ona hot 
morning and said, ‘‘ lt’s a blank hot day — I 
just heard a man say,” and then preached a 
sermon against swearing. Now in his biog- 
raphy he says: ‘I never preached bat two 
sermons on profanity, and both in the win- 
ter; I never was guilty of using that profane 
expression; | think it is a story told of Spur- 
geon.” Mrs. Spurgeon has just gotten out 
the biography of her husband, and she says: 
‘* My busband never used it; I think it goes 
back to Rowland Hill.” I have looked up Row- 
land Hill’s biography, and he says: ‘I never 
was guilty of that thing; I think it goes 
back to Martin Luther.” If you could find 
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Luther’s biography he would tell you that 
that was an old lie that went back to Moses 
on Sinai. As a matter of fact, no man ever 
used that in connection with his pulpit. All 
fine thinking stands on finely compacted 
brain fibre. One generation builds the bones 
and frame; another generation, by hard work, 
builds the muscles; another, sailing the seas, 
supplies the nerve; another, living simply 
and in the open air,in solitude and with 
God, in the solitude grows great; and at 
length there comes the fifth generation with 
its fine brain fibre. It takes five generations 
to build that kind of aman. Abraham Lin- 
coln rested back upon his ancestral foothills, 
and Jobn Ruskin represents that principle 
to a marvelous degree. 

It is sometimes said, you know, that this 
law of God is unjust —that He visits the 
sins of the fathers upon the children. 
Should a man stand coolly up and takea 
pail of red-hot coals and empty it down 
upon little babes ? How monstrous! Should 
God take the passions of the fathers, and 
empty passions that burn as red-hot coals 
never did burn down upon little innocent 
children? How can we ever reconcile that 
law of heredity with the law of the justice 
and love and goodness of God? One hun- 
dred years ago the Swiss soldiers hired 
themselves out to Spain and Italy and 
France, and when they came back they had 
contracted blood diseases that were so 
noxious that it was said that in one century, 
three generations, heredity would sweep the 
Swiss people off the face of the earth. The 
three geuerations have passed,and what is 
the resuit ? They are as healthy as any race 
in Barope. Why? Because heredity has 
eliminated the vices of the fathers. Hered- 
ity is God’s automatic device through 
nature and law to see to it that parents can- 
not through their vices injure their chil- 
dren. We find that natare took the one im- 
pure drop of blood and spewed it out of tie 
Swiss soldiers’ veins, and took the pure 
Grops from sound nerve and brain and put 
them out at compound interest in view of 
the coming child. Visiting the sins of the 
Swiss soldiers, the fathers, down to the 
third and fourth generation, and then spew- 
ing the tendency to vice out of the blood and 
out of the nerve. But what about the other 
side ? Showing mercy unto thousands of gen- 
erations of the Jewish folk, of the Emerson 
family, of the Wesley family, and the great 
families of the earth — showing mercy unto 
thousands of them that love Me and keep 
My commandments. 

There could not be any arts or literatures 
or sciences or religions if it were not for the 
law that we are considering. This is why 
the human race is growing healthier, hand- 
somer, wiser, tailer, stronger, every century. 
The other day a man in Oxford University 
caused to be measured all the old armor in 
the great museums of Earope that the sol- 
diers wore in the Middle Azes. The average 
man’s head has grown so jarge that that old 
helmet will not even slip down on his fore- 
head. His height is so great it would not fit 
atall. He has grown so much taller that 
these little protections for the thigh have 
become contemptible. Better food, better 
knowledge of nature’s laws, the whole race 
better. This is the 


“ One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


This is to usher in the time when every knee 
shall bow and every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. By his mother John Ruskin was 
taught many chapters from the Scriptures. 
From his father he learned to keep his ears 
and eyes delicate by obaying the laws of God. 
Said Ruskin’s father, “ Your nerves, unless 
you obey the laws of God, will lose their 
sensitiveness.” Put three strings of silk 


across the window and the softest zephyr 
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that ever blew will make music. Pat three 
crowbars there, and it will take a cyclone to 
set them vibrating. Many men have made 
themselves so animal that nothing short of a 
cyclone can give them any sense of God’s 
presence, and then they run into the cyclone 
cellar. 

Ruskin gave us two or three great messages 
that I will simply allude to. A message in 
regard to machinery—that the great in- 
crease of tools ought to give us a leisure 
class, ap era when men shall have time to 
stady the truths of the great God. H: gave 
the world a message with respect to the 
nature of the sciences and the use of the 
classics; as to the answer to the question, 
W hat knowledge is most worth while? He 
gave a series of discussions as to what nature 
will do for the education of man through 
wave and herb and shrub and flower. Last 
of all, he gave us a great message with 
respect to the 


PROBLEMS OF THE HOME AND OF THE 
COLLEGE IN RELATION TO THE 
MARKET-PLACE, 


the problems of industry. There was a day 
when this part of his message bad peculiar 
reference to young men alone, but the time 
has come when the message is for young 
women quite as truly. Adam Smith, when 
he wrote his book about the “ Wealth of 
Nations,” said that man was under the law 
of selfishness, that he is to buy in the cheap- 
est market and sell in the dearest, and then 
the devil take the hindmost. Ruskin said 
that man has one law, the law of self-interest, 
answering to the centripetal law of nature, 
and then he has another law, the law of selt- 
sacrifice, answering to that other great law, 
that binds him to his fellows. And he said: 
“*Unless self-sacrifice be developed in con- 
nection with self-interest, you will have an 
explosion that will destroy free institutions. 
When you add hydrogen to oxygen you do 
not have hydrogen plus oxygen, but you 
have a new quantity which will take the top 
of the roo! off if you are not careful. So with 
self-sacrifice and self-interest.”” What does 
he mean? There are six orders of society. 
The first five classes, headed by the soldiers, 
have never obeyed Adam Smith’s law — they 
have always despised it. Lincoln calls for 
troops, whose average pay is to be $13 a 
month, and the soldier makes answer. Adam 
Smith tells him to sell in the dearest market. 
He is a man earning $100 a month. Ruskin 
says the rale for the patriot is not to sell in 
the dearest market, but to receive a living 
wage and then die for sake of country if 
need be. The physician has a duty to keep 
the army in health. He earned a thousand 
dollars a month, President Lincoln offered 
him a hundred. He went amid yellow fever 
and cholera, and died, selling his labor fora 
living wage. Then comes the educator. He 
has never sold his labor in the dearest 
market. The highest salary paid to an 
educator, so far as I know, is to the presi- 
dents of Columbia and Chicago U niversities, 
some $12,000 a year. Why, the cook over here 
at the Parker House has $12,500, I am told — 
the pastry cook; $12,500 for making pies! 
President Low is bright enough to know 
how to make pies. If he obeyed the law of 
Adam Smith he would resign and study 
pastry-making and apply for a position over 
here in some great hotel, It is not his duty 
to make money; it is his duty to teach people 
wisdom and get a living wage. Then the 
clergyman. The average salary fora preacher, 
after four years in the academy, four years 
in college, and three in the seminary, is $950 
a year for the Congregational clergy, that I 
happen to know best about. [ asked the 
sewer diggers in Chicago recently what they 
got, and they said $325 a day. Preaching 
averages $2.90 a day after eleven years of 


(Continued on Page 804.) 
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THE MINISTER'S SUNDAY 
MORNING 


This is my opportunity! 

I stand, O God, ’twixt these end Thee; 
Grant me Thy light that { may know 
How best the seeds of truth to sow. 


The weary man, the little child, 

The vigorous youth, the mother mild, 
Lift up their eyes and wait for me; 
What shall I say to them for Thee? 


Theirs is the struggle and the strife, 
Mine are the peaceful paths of life; 
They are of deeds, I am of thought, 
How shall I teach them as I ought ? 


We are close brothers, all we men 

Sin, and are sorry, sin again, 

And climb and slip and yet aspire; 
Thou, only Thou, canst bear us higher, 


Lord, I will talk to them of Thee, 
Let mine eyes Thy salvation see, 
And with the tokens of Thy love 
Uplift their hearts and mine above. 


Give me, O gracious Master, power 
To read the signs and seize the hour, 
Nor let these people empty go 
Because I may so little know. 


Lord, unto Thee I lift mine eyes, 
Inspire me, make me brave and wise, 
And give me faith that I may see 
How wide and large Thy precepts be. 


Then Thine own message let me take 
To these Thy people for love’s sake; 

I use my opportunity 

When longing hearts are glad in Thee. 


O God, inspire me, make me strong! 

I will not do Thy people wrong 

To hide whate’er Thou givest me, 

Nor put myself ’twixt them and Thee. 


Give me Thy message now, not mine 
The words they need, but only Thine; 
O Lora, these people wait for Thee, 
Thine is this opportunity! 


— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian 
World (London). 





EMPHATIC CHRISTIANS 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


HE Lord Jesus Christ put great em- 
phasis on the spiritual character of 
His followers. They were to be sym- 
pathetic and yet separate —a peculiar 
people, zealous of godly works. They 
were in the world and yet not ‘ of the 
world.” Our Master was pre-eminently 
sympathetic; He touched human life at 
every point, lofty and lowly. He did 
not draw back His foot when a sinful 
woman’s tears of penitence trickled 
upon it, nor did He refuse an unpopular 
publican’s invitation to be his guest. 
‘** This man receiveth sinners,’’ was the 
sneer of the bigoted Pharisee. It is a 
bastard Obristianity which snubs honest 
worth in coarse raiment, or refuses to 
shelter the harlot who is struggling 
towards a better life, or which builds a 
** colored pew ” in a remote corner of a 
church gallery. 

With all His infinite sympathy — 
which drew not back from the bitter ag- 
onies of the Cross — there was a sense in 
which Jesus Christ was ‘‘ separate from 
sinners.’’ He possessed a divine holiness, 
an unworldly spirit and a spotless life; 
tempted in all points, He was yet with- 
out sin. ‘“ Ye are not of the world,’ He 
says to His followers, ‘‘ because I am not 
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of the world.’”’ Just here runs the line of 
separation. Itistobe a separation, not 
of condition or daily contact, but of char- 
acter, Ohrist’s people are to be a “ pe- 
culiar people ”’ — peculiar in loving the 
truth, peculiar in honest dealings, pecul- 
iar in works of unselfish benevolence, pe- 
culiar in hating sin, and peculiar in try- 
ing to copy Him who was holy and un- 
defiled and separate from siuners. ‘ Be 
ye holy” means to be sound and 
healthy- hearted; it also means to be set 
apart to Ohrist’s service. The separa- 
tion of a genuine Christian must bea 
separateness of Christly character. All 
his power for good depends upon it. The 
leaven is separate even when it mingles 
itself through the whole batch of meal. 
The different particles of salt are distinct 
from the mass of food which they sea- 
son; i.e¢., the salt never loses its salt- 
ness. 

The more pronounced and emphatic 

every Obristian is in his aloofness from 
the codes and the fashions and the sin- 
ful ways of the world, the more peace 
and spiritual power will he have. He 
has his standard of faith and practice 
given to him — to be lived up to. There 
is an increasing tendency to sneer at 
creeds. But the all-comprehensive creed 
which a man must hold to if he bea 
Christian is — ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Ohrist, and thou shalt be saved,’’ 
and “ Faith without works is dead.” 
Strait is the gate that leads to eternal 
life, and He whose love has opened up 
that pathway has a right to demand 
heart: belief in Him and obedience to His 
commandments. Much of the self- 
styled “liberal Ohristianity ’’ is only a 
thin veneer to cover shallow convic- 
tions; it is liberal in giving away price- 
less truths, and liberal in pulling down 
enclosures which the Bible puts up. It is 
an indistinct blur rather than a belief, 
and has no spiritual emphasis. 
_ A healthy Christian conscience empha- 
sizes the divine claims of the Sabbath and 
does not rob God of His day. It recog- 
nizes the clear, distinct line between sa- 
cred time and secular time. That line 
with some church-members even is be- 
coming a mere chalk-mark, easily 
rubbed out. A huge blanket-sheet of a 
godless newspaper covers the early part 
of God’s day, and its later hours are de- 
voted to social visiting or other secalar- 
ities. This stealthy and steady under- 
mining of the Sabbath is undermining 
the church of Jesus Christ. Ohristianity 
cannot live without divine worship, and 
worship will not live without the Sab- 
bath. When reverence for God’s law is 
broken down, reverence for human law 
is shattered also. If the observance of 
the fourth commandment be “ Paritan- 
ical,” then let us have more of it. The 
salt that has done more to save our coun- 
try from moral corruption and from the 
dry rot of imported errors and vices has 
been the transmitted virtues of those 
stanch Paritans who were strict them- 
selves because they served a strict and 
holy God. 

Nothing did our blessed Master em- 
phasize more than non: conformity to the 
world. Its mammon-worahip, its covet- 
ousness, its self-indulgences, its frivoli- 
ties, its soul-destroying influences, He 
protested against. ‘‘ Be ye not con- 
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formed to the world!’’ Not to be taken 
out of the world, but to be kept from the 
evil in the world, was our Saviour’s 
prayer for His people. The power of 
true Ohristly religion is not in assimila- 
tion, but separation; Christians never 
will impress or reform or purify a sinful 
world by agreeing with it. When we go 
down to the world it drags us lower still; 
if we yield one mile, it compels us to “‘ go 
with it twain.” We never can save ain- 
ners on their own ground; it is only by 
living ona higher ground, living a sep- 
arated and Ohrist-obeying life, that we 
can hope to lift them to a higher, purer, 
holier, and thus a happier living. Lax- 
ity is the church’s peril. The sorest need 
of the hour is an emphatic Christianity, 
an uncompromising Obhristianity, a 
Christianity that keeps its conscience 
clean, that finds its daily law in the 
Bible, and whose inner life is hid with 
Jesus Obrist in God. 


HELPING SOMEBODY 
MARY BINGHAM MYERS. 


HERE is an old legend that long, long 
years ago there lived a saint so good 
that the astonished angels came down from 
heaven to see how a mortal could beso godly. 
He simply went about his daily life, diffusing 
virtue as the star diffuses light and the 
flower perfume, without even being aware 
of it. 

Two words summed up his day: he gave, 
he forgave. Yet these words never fell from 
his lips; they were expressed in his ready 
smile, in his kindness, forbearance, and 
charity. 

The angels said to God: “O Lord, grant 
him the gift of miracles!’”’ God replied: 
“TI consent; ask him what he wishes.”’ 

So they said to the saint: “Should you 
like the touch of your hands to heal the 
sick?” 

“No,” answered the saint; “I would rather 
God sbould do that.” 

“Should you like to convert guilty souls, 
and bring back wandering hearts to the 
right path?” 

“No; that is the mission of angels. I 
pray, I do not convert.” 

“Should you like to become a model of 
patience, attracting men by the lustre of 
your virtues and thus glorifying God ?”’ 

“No,” replied the saint; “if men should 
be attached to me, they would become 
estranged from God. The Lord has other 
means of glorifying Himself.” 

“What do you desire, then?” cried the 
angels. 

“* What can { wish for?” asked the saint, 
smiling. “That God give me His grace; 
with that should I not have everything ? ”’ 

But the angels insisted: ‘‘ You must ask 
for a miracle, or one will be forced upon 
you.”’ 

“Very well,” said the saint; “that [ may 
do a great deal of good without ever know- 
ing it!” 

The angels were greatly perplexed. They 
took counsel together, and resolved upon 
the following plan: Every time the saint’s 
shadow should fall behind him or at either 
side,so that he could not see it, it should 
have the power to cure disease, soothe pain, 
and comfort sorrow. 

And so it came to pass. When the saint 
walked along, his shadow, thrown on the 
ground on either side or behind him, made 
arid paths green, caused withered plants to 
bloom, gave clear water to dried-up brooks, 
fresh color to pale little children, and joy to 
unhappy mothers. 

But the saint simply went about his daily 
life, diffasing virtue as tbe star diffuses light 
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andthe flower perfume, without ever being 
aware of it. 

Nothing else in all life is such a maker of 
joy and cheer as the privilege of doing good. 
Kossuth once said: ‘‘ If I had to choose my 
place among the forces of nature, do you 
know what I would choose to be? I would 
be the dew that falls silently and invisibly 
over the face of nature, trampled under foot 
and unconsidered, but perpetually blessing 
and refreshing all forms of life.” 

No more beautiful tribute was ever paid to 
human being than that to Sir Bartle Frere by 
his wife. Once, upon going to the railway 
station to meet her husband, she took with 
her a servant who had never seen him. 

“ You must go and Jook for Sir Bartle,” 
ehe ordered. 

** Bat,” answered the nonplussed servant, 
* how shall I know him?” 

* Oh,” said Lady Frere, “‘ look fora tall 
gentleman helping somebody.” 

The description was sufficient for the quick- 
witted man. He went and found Sir Bartle 
Frere helping an old lady out of a railway 
carriage, and knew him at once by the de- 
scription, 

Mexico, N. Y. 


IS METHODISM DECLINING IN 
NEW ENGLAND ? 


In Two Parts 
I 


REV. DANIEL DORCHESTER, D. D. 


DOUBT whether there ever was a 
time when there was not somebody 
talking about the decadence of Method- 
ism and glorying in ‘ old-fashioned 
Methodism.’’ When I joined the Oon- 
ference, in 1847, there was an abundance 
of that kind of talk. My father joined 
the Oonference in 1816, and he often re- 
marked that there was much of that 
talk then. Rev. Dr. Laban Clark joined 
the New York Oonference in 1801, when 
he said he heard the same story. It is 
wonderful that Methodism has been able 
to endure so much criticism and com- 
plaint and atill thrive. 

Bat the right of criticism and self-in- 
trospection must be admitted, especially 
when it proceeds from a genuine love 
for the church and a desire to promote 
its welfare. This is often the case, how- 
ever mistaken it may be sometimes. 

The most serious period in the history 
of New England Methodism was about 
fifty years ago, from 1845 to 1856, follow- 
ing the great Millerite excitement. The 
abnormal revivals attending that delu- 
sion filled many churches with drift- 
wood which fell away in a few years. 
After that excitement, for about ten 
years, it was not easy to have revivals 
of religion, confidence in revivals was 
so much impaired. Many of our most 
efficient brethren labored during that 
period unavailingly, or with at least 
meagre results, and multitudes of mem- 
bers and probationers were dropped 
from the church rolls. The reaction was 
serious. 

Besides, in that period, too, occurred 
the great Southern secession from our 
church, and also the so-called “ True 
Wesleyan’”’ secession. Oar church 
papers of that time were full of contro- 
versy, bickerings, and other evil things, 
impairing spirituality. In five different 
years of that period the New England 
Conference reported a decrease of mem- 
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bers, ranging yearly from 4 to 3,117, and 
the Providence Conference reported a 
decrease in seven years ranging from 
176 to 1,234 yearly. At that time we had 
much deep concern for the welfare of 
the church. Daring the Civil War was 
another period of decline, but there has 
been no other such period. 

I am not now to say whether there are 
not some things in Methodism to criti- 
cise — whether prayer-meetings and 
class-meetings and camp-meetings are 
as useful as formerly; whether we are 
more conformed to the world than for- 
merly; whether we preach as full a Gos- 
pel as our fathers did; whether there is 
not more ambitious electioneering 
among our ministers; or whether we are 
giving as much prominence to the per- 
sonality and work of the Holy Spirit as 
the fathers did. These »_and similar 
questions I leave to others, though I 
have opinions on all of them; but I want 
the time for other phases of the sub- 
ject. 

I want to speak upon 





THE STATUS OF METHODISM; 


and I propose to consider it actually and 
also relatively — relatively to its past 
growth and also to the growth of the 
population. Such a consideration of the 
status of Methodism will furnish a basis 
on which we can go to the church for 
the Twentieth Century Offering, with 
some hope of success. The spirit of 
croaking would fatally defeat that proj- 
ect. 

[ ask indulgence while I first notice 
briefly the status of Methodism: — 

1. At large in the United States. We 
are indebted to Dr. H. K. Oarroll, who 
prepared the religious census of the 
United States for 1890, and who, in addi- 
tion to the statistics of that year, has 
given in the Christian Advocate for May 
18 the statistics for 1898 as follows: 
Methodist Episcopal Charch, 1890, 2 240,- 
354 members; 1898, 2,720,541; increase in 
eight years, 480,187; average annual in- 
crease in the United States alone, 60,023. 
In addition to these there were, in 1598, 
173 342 members in foreign mission sta- 
tions, making the total 2,893,883. All 
branches of Methodism in the United 
States Dr. Oarroll gives as follows: In 
1890, 4,589,284; 1898, 5,808,832; gain in 
eight years, 1 219,548; average yearly 
gain, 152,443. The gain in eight years 
was over one-fourth the total members 


in 1890. 
GAINS BY DECADES 


M. E. Church All Branches of Methodists 
Members Members 


1850 693,811 1,325,631 
1870 1,376,327 2,499 052 
1880 1,755,018 3,574,485 
1890 2,240,354 4,589,284 
1898 2,893,883 6,808,832 
GAINS BY PERIODS 
M. E Church All Branches of Methodists 
Total gain Av.an.gain Total gain Av. an. gain 


°50-'70 682,516 $4,125 1,173,421 58,671 
70-80 378,691 37,869 1,075,433 107,543 
*80-'90 485,236 48,523 1,014,799 101,479 
°90-"98 653,529 81,691 1,219,548 152,443 


These statistics show that all branches 
of Methodism together, and the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church singly, have made 
remarkable progress, and that that prog- 
ress has not abated in the last eight 
years. All branches had an average an- 
nual increase of 58,671 from 1850 to 1870; 
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from 1870 to 1880, 107.543; from 1880 to 
1890, 101 479; and, in the last period of 
eight years, 1890-1898, it was 152,443, 
nearly three times as mach as from 1850 
to 1870, and almost fifty per cent. more 
than from 1870-1890. The statistics for 
the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch alone 
show a gain from 34 125 in the first peri- 
od to 37,869 in the second; 48,523 in the 
third; and 81,691 in the last eight years. 

For all these periods the tables have 
been made up ona uniform basis. The 
figures have not been “ doctored” at 
all. So far as numbers can demonstrate, 
if there has been any decline in Method- 
ism, there is no evidence of it in the 
statistical exhibits either of all branches 
of Methodism or of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church singly considered. Nor is 
it true when considered relatively to any 
period within the last fifty years. Within 
the last few years the new rule has been 
applied, directing the non-counting of 
non-resident members; and yet even in 
the last eight years the yearly gain has 
been greater than ever before. 

2. In New England. No part of the 
church has suffered more from obloquy, 
criticism, and croaking than New Eng- 
land. We hear some marvelous croak- 
ing. An old geography, in its quaint 
phraseology, said that New Haven was 
situated “ at the bottom of New Haven 
Bay; ’” and an early gazetteer of Boston 
said : * Boston is situated at the bottom 
of Massachusetts Bay.“ Some good peo- 
ple seem to like that obsolete phraseol- 
ogy, and are intent upon putting New 
Eagland Methodism into a dark hole. 

New Eogland Methodism has bad a 
great deal to contend with — to main- 
tain itself, and to liberally furnish muscle 
and brains to the great West; all this be- 
sides coming into a region pre-empted 
from the start by other churches. But 
more of this later. The drst question 
is: What is her actual status? then, 
How does she stand relative to the past 
and to the population? I confine myself 
to the Methodist Episcopal Churchalone, 
leaving out other branches of Method- 
ism. 


M. E. CHUROH IN NEW ENGLAND BY PERIODS 
Year Members Gain 
1850 84,099 
1860 103,962 19,863 1,986 
1870 117,091 13,129 1,312 
1880 133,658 16,567 1,656 
1890 146,670 12,912 1,291 
1898 158,697 12,127 1,616 


The large gain, 1,986, from 1850 to 1860, 
was wholly from the great revival of 
1857-"58. From that revival alone, in 
one year, 136,036 members were added 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States. In the last eight 
years the average gain in New England 
has exceeded that from 1860 to 1870, and 
also from 1880 to 1890. All this notwith- 
standing the exscinding of so many 
names. Does this exhibit justify de- 
spondency ? 

Now let us look at the New England 
States singly. 


Av. yearly gain 


MAINE 
Members Gain or loss Av. yearly 

1850 21,254 

1860 24,566 3,312 331 
1870 24,287 dec., 279 dec., 27 
1880 25,724 1,437 143 
1890 22,996 dec., 2,728 dec., 272 
1898 22,621 dec., 375 dec., 37 


The highest point reached in Maine 
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was in 1880, when there were 25,724 
members. Since that time there has 
been a steady decline. Now there are 
3,103 less members than in 1880. Never- 
theless there were, in 1898, 1,367 more 
members than in 1850. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Members Gain or loss Av.jearly 
1850 8,911 
1860 11,160 2,249 224 
1870 12,145 955 98 
1880 12,218 73 7 
1890 12,345 136 13 
1898 13,466 102 13 — 


In this State the Methodist Episcopal 
Oharch, in the successive periods, has 
never shown an actual decrease. Its 
greatest gain was from 1850 to 1860, viz., 
224. Since 1870 the gains have been only 
from 7 to 13 aunually, but in 1898 there 
were 4 545 more members than in 1850. 


VERMONT 


M.mbers Gain or loss Av. yearly 
1850 13,906 
1860 16,563 1,657 165 
1870 16,319 756 75 
1880 18,448 2,129 212 
1890 17,208 dec., 1,180 dec, 118 
1898 19,903 2,055 263 


From 1880 to 1890 there was an aver- 
age yearly decrease of 118. In every 
other period there has been a gain, va- 
rying trom 75 to 263 annually. The iarg- 
est gain has been io the lasu eight years, 
and in 1898 there were about 5,997 more 
members than in 1850. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Members Gain or loss Av. yearly 

1850 21,812 

1860 30,369 8,557 855 
1870 38,311 7,942 794 
1880 47,063 8,752 875 
1890 58,477 11,424 1,142 
1898 62,957 4 480 560 


In this State there has been no aver- 
age annual decrease in any period. Dur- 
ing the last eight years the increase has 
been smaller than in any other period, 
but we have now almost three times as 
many members as we had in 1850. In 
Massachusetts there are also probably 
some thousands of non-counted mem- 
bers who are still as much as ever mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Onurch; 
for membership with us can be termi- 
nated only in one of three ways — by 
death, by expulsion, or by withdrawal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Members Gain or loss Av. yearly 
1850 2,444 
1860 3,289 845 84 
1870 3,778 489 48 
1380 6,492 1,714 171 
1890 6,064 572 67 
1398 7,702 1,638 204 


In Rhode Island there has been & 
steady gain in each period. In three 
periods the annual increase has been 
less than one hundred each; in one, 171; 
and in the last eight years 204 — the 
largest gain in any period. 

CONNECTICUT 


Members Gain or loss Av. yearly 
1850 14,754 
1860 19,017 4,263 426 
1870 22,261 3,244 324 
1830 24,723 2,462 246 
1890 29,411 4,688 463 
1898 32,058 2,647 331 


There has been no decrease in this 
State in any period, but an average an- 
nual increase, ranging from 246 to 468. 
During the last eight years it wae 331. 

3, Oompared with the population in 
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New England. Taking all the evangel- 
ica! communicants in New England there 
has been a close competition with the 
population. The following table shows 
this very clearly: — 


1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 
Me., 72,294 81,275 80,178 86,894 89,695 
N.H., 49,632 60,958 50,371 53,618 54,262 
Vt., 44.329 46.334 49,594 55,988 56,138 
Mass., 124,899 153,572 175,326 213,288 268,346 
RL, 18,220 22,732 26,426 33,542 44,539 
Conn., 75,710 96817 107,169 123,924 147,626 
Total, 385,084 451,688 488,974 567,164 660,604 
Pop., 2,728,116 3,135,283 3,487,924 4,010,436 4,700,745 

Inhabitants to one evangelical commupicant 

Av. 706 6.94 7.18 702 6.93 


We are curious to know how we as 
Methodists stand to the whole popula- 
tion of New England. Do we keep pace 
with ite growth and gainuponit? Not 


quite. We have fallen behind a little 
relatively: — 


1859 one to 32 87 inhabitants 
1860 “ * 90.16 

1870 os * Ba 

1880 eo. Fe = 

1890 se ¢* OW 


We gained on the population from 1850 
to 1880, but have fallen back to almost 
where we stood in 1850. 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 


1850 one to 17.30 inhabitants 
1860 “ = Bae - 

1870 = °° Bae 

1880 ee 8B 

1890 oo -* Be 


A steady relative loss. 
THE REGULAR BAPTISTS 


1850 one to 30.15 inhabitants 
1860 « 4 91.39 “ 
1870 “ $3 80 
1880 o 6 $395 
1890 “ 35 96 “ 

A steady relative decliae. 


In the above calculation, since 1850 the 
Oongregationalists have lost 3 14 inhab- 
itants; the Baptists have lost 5.81; the 
Methodists have gained .80. 

The competition with the population 
in New England has been very sévere 
for all the evangelical denominations, 
but we have gained more than the oth- 
ers relatively. In 1850 the Methodist 
Episcopal Church numbered about 6,000 
less than the Regular Baptists in New 
England. In 1890 it numbered 16,000 
more than the Baptists; but no denomi- 
nations can boast of having gained upon 
the population in these six States reck- 
oned as a whole. I will soon give the 
ressons why this competition has been 
so severe. But first we must take a look 
at Boston. 

4. In Boston. We nowcome to a 
point about which { have had more 
doubt than any other. The immense 
proportion of the foreign element in 
Boston has made it a serious question 
whether any Protestant church could 
compete with the whole population in 
this city, and especially whether the 
Methodist Episcopal Church could do it 
successfully. Within the last twenty- 
five years there has been a large exodus 
of people into the snburbs, which sug- 





— Dr. Wm. Taylor once said that he always 
took a double-barreled gun into his pulpit; 
one for leading sinners to Christ, and the 
other for confirming Christians, and that he 
always fired both barrels. Every teacher 
has this double work to do, and it is as im- 
portant that disciples should be confirmed 
S that sinnere should be converted. — Pe- 
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gests that this investigation shoald in- 
clude not only Boston, but also Boston 
and vicinity. 


M. BE. CHUBOH IN BOSTON AND VIOINITY 





1880 1890 1899 

Boston, 5,307 7,268 9,656 
Chelsea, §27 857 595 
Revere, 63 
Winthrop, 92 1M 244 
Quincy, 88 248 354 
Hyde Park, 209 407 389 
Dedham, 62 64 1l4 
Norwood, 23 76 
Newton, 538 672 1,014 
Brookline, 62 145 322 
Watertown, 133 193 207 
Waltham, 299 607 554 
Cambridge, 1,076 1,205 1,281 
Somerville, 548 1,261 1,844 
Medford, 228 3.8 368 
Winchester, 100 128 183 
Melrose, 130 308 607 
Maiden, 422 982 1,498 
Everett, 131 293 501 
Saugus, 197 313 181 
Total, 10,589 16,337 19,541 


The results in this table have greatly 
surprised me. I had recently heard so 
much croaking about Boston Meth- 
odism, that I bad presumed we had 
seriously lost ground in thecity. But 
this table shows that in Boston we have 
done far better than I had supposed. We 
numbered, in 1880, 5,307 members; in 
90, 7,268; in '99, 9,656. Increase, 1880- 
90, 1,961; inorease, 1890-99, 2,388. Tnis 
is a very good exhibit. Boston and 
vicinity shows even better: In 1880, 
10,589 ; 90, 15,337 — a gain of 4,748; °99, 
19,541 — a gain of 4 204. 

Sach is the exhibit notwithstanding, 
in the last three years, many churches 
have been freely applying the rule 
enacted by the General Oonference of 
1896 for not counting in our annual 
reports members who have removed 
without certificates. 

How does this progress compare with 
the growth of the population? Thisisa 
severe test, where the foreign element 
is so large as itisin Boston. The result 
surprises me. In this city, in 1850, there 
was one member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church for 68 inhabitants ; in 1890, 
one for 61 inhabitants. We run a little 
ahead of the population. In Boston and 


vicinity it was not quite as good. In 
1880, one for 54 inhabitants ; in 1890, one 
for 56 inhabitants. We have not the 
population for 1899. Some of the out- 
side towns and cities have had a very 
large growth. 


WROUGHT INTO GOLD 


I saw a smile — to a poor man ’twas given, 
And he was old. 
The sun broxe forth; 1 saw that smile in 
heaven 
Wrought into gold. 
Gold of such iustre never was vouchsafed to 


us; 
It made the very light of day more lumi- 
nous. 


I saw a toiling woman sinking down 
Footsore and cold. 
A soft hand covered her — the hamble gown, 
Wrought into gold, 
Grew straight imperishable, and will be 
shown 
To smiling angels gathered round the judg- 
ment throne. 


Wrought into gold! We that puss down 
life’s hours 
So carelessly, 
Might make the dusty way a path of flowers 
It we would try. 
Then every gentle deed we’ve done, or kind 
word given 
Wrought into gold, would make us wondrous 
rich in heaven. 


— Selected, 
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THE FAMILY 


MID-YEAR 
LILLIAN GREY. 


The promise of the New Year has been kept: 
The promised roses, countless, fragrance- 
filled, 
And grass and leaves, and daisies, clover, 
ferns, 
Bird-sopgs and zephyrs—this has been 
falfilled. 


The fields were snow-bound when the Year 
was young, 
Bat now they stretch a plain of living 
green; 
The rills and rivers speed unto the seas, 
And all the land lies warm and glad 
between. 


The New Year's promise has been nobly 
kept; 
And luscious fruite are ripening today; 
So we will trust for harvests yet to be, 
And, thankful, take the gifts along the 
way. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 

The air with sweetness; all the hills 

Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; 

But still I wait with ear and eye 

For something gone which should be nigh. 

— Whittier. 
. “ — . 
Obedience means marching right on 

whether we feel like it or not. — Moody. 


Every “‘ tomorrow” has two handles. We 
can take hold of it by the handle of anxiety, 
or by the handle of faith. — Anon. 


All God’s light poured into the human soul 
will leave it black and ugly carbon If it does 
not give back the light to others. The bush 
can grow no roses unless roses are picked 
from the bush. — Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


We give thanks often with a tearful, 
doubtful voice for our spiritual mercies 
positive; but what an almost iafinite fisld 
there is for mercies negative! We cannot 
even imagine all that God has suffered us not 
to do, not to be.— Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal. 

et ” ⸗ 

“With both hands earnestiy,“ means a 
service that is perfect freedom, not hard 
duty, but a resistless constraint of love, a 
delight to do His will. ‘‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us” is the whole secret of true 
service. — Mark Guy Pearse, 

o * J 

Remember, ‘“‘ Moses wist not that the skin 
of his face shone.” Looking at our own 
shining face is the bane of the spiritual life, 
and of the ministry. Oh, for closest com- 
munion with God, till soul and body, head 
and heart, shine with divine brilliancy! 
Bat oh, for a holy ignorance of their shin- 
ing!— McCheyne. * 

* . 

I heard an old farmer whine out the other 
day: ‘* My—hay—crop—is—a—tfailure.”’ Said 
I, “‘ Is your potato crop a failure?” ‘‘ No.” 
‘“ Your oats?” ‘* No.” ‘* Your corn?” 
‘Oh, no! oh, no!” “ Weil, brother, why 
not begin with success and thankfulness, 
and then put your one failure in parenthesis 


at the end ? — Anon. 


. 
° + 


As for being paid for work,whois? A 
doctor looks at a dying child, writes a pre- 
scription, and goes his way. A _ trained 
nurse watches the child by day and night. 
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The child lives. Is the doctor,the nurse, 
ever paid for that gift of life? Eternity 
may repay —I hope it will; bat in this life 
our only means of return is to pass such 
kindness on. It is a world of exchange, in 
which we are paid for nothing finally; our 
best work remains a gift to unknown others. 
— Anna Robertson Brown Lindsay, Ph. D. 


A gentleman once asked a friend, concern- 
ing a beautiful horse of his, feeding about 
in the pasture with a clog on its foot, ‘‘ Why 
do you clog such a noble animal?” ‘“ Sir,” 
said he, “‘ I would a great deal sooner clog 
him than lose him: he is given to leap 
hedges.” That is why God clogs His people. 
He would rather clog them than lose them; 
for if He did not clog them, they would leap 
the hedges and begone. They want a tether 
to prevent their straying, and their God 
binds them with affiictions,to keep them 
near to Him, to preserve them, and have 
them in His presence. Blessed fact — as our 
troubles abound, our consolations also 
abound. — Spurgeon. 


What is lighter than a grain of sand? 
What is heavier than a bagful of it? As the 
grains fall one by one, how easily they can 
be blown away! Let them gather, and they 
bury temples,and crush the solid masonry 
of pyramids. ‘‘ Sand is weighty.’”’ The ac- 
cumulation of light things is overwhelmingly 
ponderous. Are there any such things in our 
lives?..... The weight of a lifetime of 
little sins will be enough to crush a man 
down with guilt and responsibility when he 
stands before the Judge. Little sins have to 
be accounted for.— Alezander Maclaren, D. D. 


id 
> . 


Religion gives a sky. Religion removes 
lite from limitations, removes limitations 
from lite, lifts from the spaces into space, 
from the times into time. Whoever accepts 
its truth of truths and its love seems to be- 
come one with the glorious company of the 
apostles of every age and clime. He is made 
an associate in the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets who have spoken truth and wrought 
righteousness. He lives the cathedral life, 
into which are poured the prayers and deeds 
of saintly and strong souls, whose aspirations 
are 9s spires and towers, that, if beginning 
in the earth, point skyward, and whose 
strength is as a buttressed wall.— OC. F. 
Thwing, D. D. 


Some people seem to think that Jerusalem 
was built by men who desired a city, and 
said, “‘ We will not build on a hill, because 
then it will be necessary to carry the stone 
and timberup. We will get a smooth, level 
country down in the valley, and there build 
a beautiful city, and we will have a temple 
in the midst of it, and then when it is done 
we will get together and pray, ‘ O Lord, we 
have built a city; we have built it ina plain 
because it was easier; now, Lord, please lift 
up the ground and make a hill of it.’” So 
the Lord did it. Then they prayed, ‘‘ Now, 
Lord, please pile the mountains around us 
for our defence.”” So the Lord did that, also. 

What are the facts? These people wanted 
a city, and they said,“ It is best that this 
city should be on a hill. We will build 
where God has laid the foundation. It will 
be hard to get the stone up, hard to get the 
timber up; but we will do it.’’ It makes all 
the difference in the worid whether you lay 
your plans and ask God to prosper them, or 
give your life to God and let Him make the 
plans, and then carry out His own plans. I 
fear that quite a proportion of the prayers 
of good people is really, ‘*O Lord, my will 
be done.’”’ Did you pray this morning that 
God would bless you in something that you 
had made up your mind todo? You ought 
to have said, ‘‘ Here, Lord, lies before me 
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this strange, new day; 1 never saw it — no- 
body ever saw it. Here am I; what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” God will never 
move the mountains around a selfish man; 
you must put your house where God put the 
mountains before He put you into the world; 
put your life where God has put the plan and 
purpose of your life. — Alezander McKen- 


zie, D. D. P 
— 


Aye, ever in me groweth the great wonder, 
When all the hills are shining, white and red, 
And only one poor little flower ploughed under, 
That it were all as one if all were dead; 
Aye, all as one if a)l the flowers were dead. 


I cannot feel the beauty of the roses; 
Their soft leaves seem to me but layers of dust; 
Out of my opening hand each blessing closes; 
Nothing is left to me but hope and trust, 
Nothing but heavenly hope and heavenly trust. 


— Alice Cary. 
SAY OH! 

ADELAIDE L. ROUSE. 
VERYBODY has heard the story of 
the clergyman and his little son. 
The good man ‘“‘ was working his Sun- 
day text’? when the little fellow pre- 
sented himself at the study door to show 
a cut finger. ‘‘ Well, well, I can’t help 
it, sonny,’ said the clergyman, going 
on with his sermon. ‘ Yes, you could,” 
sobbed the sympathy-hungry child, 

* you might have said ‘ Oh.’”’ 

A young woman who had borne the 
burden and heat of the day for fourteen 
years, not only supporting herself but 
helping her family, recently told me of 
her childhood and girlhood. It was a 
story of self-denial and self-repression. 
At the time when young girls want pret- 
ty clothes she wore the cast-off gowns 
of her well-to-do cousins. Instead of 
having outings as other girls enjoyed, 
she taught school and spent her Satur- 
days and vacations in writing Sunday- 
school books and stories for children’s 
papers, to eke out her scanty salary. 
Her energy and ambition conquered ad- 
verse circumstances, and at thirty she 
was ready to practice medicine, and was 
about to accept a position in a hospital. 
For the first time in her life her pros- 
pects were bright, but she spoke almost 
bitterly as she went over her life: — 

**T could have borne it so much better 
if mother had showed that she was sorry 
because I was having such a hard time. 
I longed to hear her say, ‘I wish you 
could have pretty things like other girls. 
I wish you could go to college.’ But 
instead she always said that [ should be 
thankful for the blessings I had — that 
matters might be much worse. She was 
as good as a woman could be, and not be 
a saint, and she sacrificed everything 
for her children, but she never told one 
of us that she wassorry forus. She is 
of Scotch and Paritan descent, and both 
strains make one chary of soft words, 
though there is no lack of tenderness 
under the cold exterior. I know it now. 
She was sorry for me; but why couldn’t 
she have told me so? It would have 
helped me bear my disappointments.”’ 

Another girl once told me how the 
right word in the right place helped her 
wear shabby clothes all winter. There 
was no money for a new winter gown, so 
she dyed an old one and made it over. 
It was neatly made, but it showed that 
it was a dyed, made-over dress. The 
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first time she wore it she went to church 
with her father. It was a bright, sunny 
winter morning, but the old dress and 
last year’s jacket spoiled all her delight 
in the day. She wanted to turn back 
home, and crawl out of sight of well- 
dressed people. She did not dream that 
her father noticed her clothes, and she 
never troubled him. He was busy and 
worried about his affairs, and he could 
not help her. As he stepped behind her 
as they came to a narrow crossing, he 
said: ‘* Nall, I wish you could have bet- 
ter clothes this winter. I wish I could 
give youa new dress and jacket.” 

Her face cleared. ** Never mind. Don’t 
you worry about me,’’ she said. ‘“ I’ll 
have better things some day.”’ 

She went on to church, feeling a glow 
in her heart. A check for a new gown 
and jacket could not have helped her so 
much as did those few words, spuken in 
season. 

There are times in each life when it 
would help so much if some one would 
say ‘‘Oh!” There are husbands over- 
working in offices and stores, whose 
wives appreciate the brave struggle, but 
who never say, “ How tired you are! I 
wish you need not work so hard.’”’ There 
are many wives who are going without 
necessaries for their own wardrobe or 
forthe home. Their husbands, perhaps, 
notice their patience and are thankful 
for the makeshifts which save the purse, 
but why can’t they say, “ I’m sorry that 
we can’t afford the new parlor carpet 
this year,” or * Your bonnet is not good 
enough for such a woman as you are.” 
The husband may say that the carpet is 
plenty good enough, and that the old 
bonnet is bscoming, but the wife knows 
better. A little sympathy would help so 
much. 

Let us not be afraid to say “ Oh,” 
whether to a heart-broken baby with a 
headless doll, or a child of larger growth 
with 2 disappointment in proportion. 

Athens, N. Y. 





HOW MARY FOUND THE SUN- 
SHINE 


Extracts From Three Diaries 
WHAT MARY WROTE 


Jan. 3.—Two years married today. I 
thought I was going to be happy forever. 
But James is away so much, and when he is 
at home he is buried in his books and pa- 
pers. | fairly hate the sight of the Record. 
Are we going to be like others who have 
found ‘marriage a failure?” 1 would 
rather die first. James gave mea book this 
morning, but I don’t want books. I want to 
b3 loved. I am so lonely since baby died. 
It nearly kills me. 


WHAT JAMES WROTE 


Jan. 3.—Two years ago I stood with 
Mary and promised to *“ cherish” her as 
my beloved wife. God help us, what has 
gone wrong? Mary seems to be drifting 
away from me. She took the book this 
morning — I had to send to England for it, 
and thought she would be delighted with it 
— without a smile,and 1 went away feeling 
all wrong. I donot know what else to do. 
I cannot do all the loving. 


WHAT HESTER WROTE 


Jan. 3.—I went over tocallon Mary and 
James this evening and offer congratula- 
tions. They have been married two years. 
Something is wrong there. I believe it is 
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mostly Mary's fault. Her baby died some 
months ago. Then they lost the money 
they had laid by,and it is hard to make 
Jamies’ salary go around. But if Mary goes 
on fretting, she will certainly make more 
than ove kind of mischief. What can I do 
to help her ? 
WHAT MARY WROTE 

Jan. 4.— Hester called yesterday. How 
cheery she is! How she can keep up so passes 
me. She was married four yeara before I 
was,and she looks younger today than 1 
do. Yet she has buried three beautiful 
children. I guess her husband cheers her 
up. James is different. 


WHAT JAMES WROTE 


Jan. 4.— Hester called yesterday. What 
a happy home she makes for Tom! No won- 
der he does not care for clubs. This house 
is like a graveyard. But birds sing, even in 
graveyards, and there are no birds here. 1 
can’t mourn for the little fellow all the 
time. God knows I loved him,too. But I 
believe he is cared for, and that we shall see 
him again. Iam lonely for my wife. 


WHAT MARY WROTE 


Jan. 15. — Hester is so queer. She brought 
me a little book the other day and told me it 
was her diary. Sheasked me to please read 
it. I wonder why. She did not tell me. 

Jan. 16.— Have b2en reading Hester’s diary 
all the morning. She is a wonderful wom- 
an. lam pretty sare now what she want- 
ed me to read. Whenever anything goes 
wrong, or,as she expresses it, when clouds 
come up, she sets to work to make sunshine. 
Every day, before she leaves her room, she 
writes down one thing she has to be thank- 
ful for and means to be thankful for all that 
day. Then, at night, she makes out a list of 
everything she has had to be thankfal about 
allday. Taelists are surprising. She writes 
in one place: “If God had not shown me 
how to find sunshine or make it as I go 
along, how could I have lived? And selfish 
tears would have made home anpleasant for 
Tom.” I wonder if i am driving James 
away from me? I never thought of that bs- 
fore. , 

Jan. 30.— 1 am trying Hester’s plan. It 
was hard at first. I was so blue that I just 
copied off afew of her‘*‘ morning sunbeafns,”’ 
and tried literally to follow her. This was 
the first one: “‘ So glad God gave me a voice 
tosing with. lam going to sing glad songs 
all this day.“ 1 used to sing a great deal be- 
fore I was married. But I had not sung since 
baby died, and the piano was out of tune for 
want of use. Well,I fished out some old 
songs when we four, Hester and Tom and 
James and 1, were boys and girls at school. 
I practiced them, and sang a good deal about 
the house. In the evening I asked James to 
sing some of the old-time duets. We had 
such a nice time. He hugged me, and it was 
like old times. The next thing Hester had 
written down to be thankful for was: 
“ Thankful for two good eyes. How many 
bright, pretty things can [ see today while I 
do up my work?” The very first pretty 
thing my eyes rested on was my baby’s pict- 
ure. Of course I cried. But by and by I 
thought how beautiful the little fellow must 
be now. My eyes cannot see him, bat I am 
glad they have seen him, and can never, 
never forget his precious face. That day I 
found ever so many “ pretty things to be 
thankful for. 

Feb. 19. — Hester’s plan is helping me. I 
am so much happier. Dear James says I am 
getting fat and rosy. A while ago I thought 
there was nothing to be thankful for. Last 
night, the list was long,I broke off short 
and wrote: “ Thank God for everything.” 


WHAT JAMES WROTE 


Feb. 20.— The anniversary of the little 
lad’s death. When { came home tonight, 
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instead of finding Mary shut up in her room, 
she came to me dressed in white and looking 
like my bride. She had decked the house 
with flowers. The little fellow went away 
just at nine inthe evening. When the clock 
struck nine Many went to the piano and we 
sang “ Jerusalem, the Golden,” “ The Home- 
land,’’ and some other of the songs of faith 
and hops. My Mary isthe sweetest, sunni- 
est, blessedest little wife man ever had. I 
wonder what has made her so sweet -hearted 
and patient of late? I believe Hester has 
been up to something. 


WHAT HESTER WROTE 


Feb. 20.— Saw Mary and James today. I 
thought they would be sad, but with sur- 
prise I foand them singing, flowers all about, 
and Mary looking lovely, all in white. “Is 
it a birthday?” I asked. “ Yes,” said 
Mary, with a smile, though her lips quiy- 
ered. ‘‘It is laddie’s birthday. Weare so 
glad God let us know the beautiful little 
fellow!” It was very hard for me to give 
Mary my diary to read. Something told me 
it would help her, perhaps, for I have suf- 
fered too. I have three of those “ birth- 
days” every year. Mary whispered to me 
when I cams away that James is just likea 
lover again, and her own heart is full of 
peace and joy. It was the dear Lord who 
did it all.—ApDA MELVILLE SHAW, in 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 


AN OLD GARDEN 


Fast bound in the dusty city, 
As held in a prison grim, 
{ send my love to a garden 
That grows by the sea’s blue rim, 
A dear old-fashioned pleasaunce, 
Beautiful, quaint and prim. 


There flourish in their splendor 
Peonies red and white, 

And clumps of stately lilies, 
A wonder to the sight, 

And a perfect riot of roses 
For the bees’ and my delight. 


Dusk pansies there, with alway 
Their sweet appealing look, 

Forget-me- nots tbat from the sky 
Their baby blueness took, 

And rose geranium to press 
In some dear poet’s book. 


Great store of phlox and myrtle, 

And rows of straight sweet pease, 
All sorts of lady slippers 

The children’s eyes to please, 
And over in the corner 

Two tall mimosa trees. 


I can’t begin to tell you 

How rich that garden seems, 
How with remembered honey 

Its blooming cloister teems, 
How oft its low bird-music 

Goes fluting through my dreams. 


There used to walk a mother 
Whose gentle form no more 
Keeps tryst with fading flowers, 
Whose earthly work is o’er. 
I’m sure she’s found a garden 
Oa heaven’s beloved shore. 


And pent in city fastness 
*Mid houses close and high 

Between whose thronging roofs I catch 
A little bit of sky, 

Ithink how wide and full and free 
That garden still must lie, 


With all outdoors around it, 
And near, the sea’s blue rim, 

W bere evermore the sounding waves 
Uplift Jehovah’s hymn. 

A 1d here’s my love, dear garden, 
Old-fashioned, quaint and prim. 


— MARGARET E. SANGSTER, in Interior. 
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H, the delicate, fleeting beauty of a New 
England spring! How wistfully we 
stretch out longing hands to arrest its eva- 
nescent loveliness, only to feel it slipping 
swiftly from our grasp. Slowly spring comes 
to us in this northern clime, sby, halting, ir- 
resolute. Through April days the earth lay 
brown and unresponsive in the bleak air, but 
in a pight, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
countryside burst into bloom and verdure, 
and the battalions of the grass lifted their 
countless green spears against the onset of 
the warm south wind. Few hearts are so en- 
crusted with the cares of the world that they 
can withstand the enchantment of the May. 
But all too soon comes June with fervid 
heat, luxuriant foliage, and reddening fruits. 
And this year Lowell’s “rare, perfect ’’ days 
— or what should be days rare and perfect — 
are passing in the midst of a drought well- 
nigh unprecedented so early in the season. 
Not a day that could be called “stormy” 
bas marked the calendar since the last of 
March, and the few infrequent showers have 
merely spattered the parched ground and 
sunburned grass, which could hardly be 
browner in late August. Last summer it 
rained nearly every day, and everybody 
grumbled because it wasso wet. This sum- 
mer the blue skies arch the earth from sun- 
rise to sunrise,and everybody is growling 
because it issodry. Perhaps next summer 
will strike a happy medium! 


. ta 


BIT of rest in mid-May seemed im- 
perative,so Aunt Serena packed up 
a few books, and fewer clothes, and turned 
her face toward dear old Leicester for a brief 
sojourn. A week’s visit there three years 
ago had remained one of the pleasantest of 
memories, which were only deepened this 
year. Leicester is lovely. Situated a thou- 
sand feet above sea-level, the electrics from 
Worcester six miles away climb the rising 
elevations until you are left right in the 
heart of the beautiful place. In every di- 
rection, that bright spring afternoon, the 
hills rolled away to the horizon, their sides 
clothed in tender verdure, with the warm 
May sunshine filtering down through the 
pale yellow of birch and hickory, and lig ht- 
ing up the towering clumps of sombre pines. 
Here in Leicester lives the venerable Dr. 
Samuel May, of abolitionist fame, a most in- 
teresting sketch of whom, with views of his 
old-fashioned house, “‘ beautiful for situa- 
tion,” is given in the April New England 
Magazine. The well-kept park in the cen- 
tre of the town, the concrete walks, the 
shaded streets, the old-time houses with 
their fine lawns and gardens, constitute a 
most harmonious whole, The wealthy sum- 
mer residents, { notice, disdain the ornate 
architecture so often affected nowadays at 
fashionable resorts, and build only large, 
Old Colonial style houses, which impress the 
visitor with their air of substantial comfort. 
Hotel Leicester, under the management of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Sleeper, who are ideal 
hosts, is one of the most delightful hostel- 
ries imaginable, and overflows with guests 
all summer. 
There is a pretty little lake in Leicester, 
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and the pleasing recollection of hours spent 
under the pines that border it, when there 
before, led metoitsshore. But acold wind 
blew in gusts across the water, and the 
temptation to linger under the dun skies 
was very slight. The way led through an 
old graveyard. A few of the stones are gray 
with age, bearing dates early in 1700. One 
long slab lay prone upon the ground, with 
inscription uppermost. Underneath the 
skull and cross-bones, with which our an- 
cestors so dearly loved to decorate their 
gravestones, five or six names were cut, one 
below the other, with varying dates of death, 
followed by the name of the firm that pro- 
vided the stone. And just below this, in 
large letters, was the conclusive summing 
up in the terse inscription: “ All off con- 
sumption.”’ Surely, 1 mused, with a smile, 
as I spelled out the whimsical yet pathetic 
epitaph, the educationa) advantages of 
eighteenth-century stone-cutters must have 
been limited. 


* * * 


T was such a big, thick slice off the loaf 
of practical Christianity, that I must 
tell you about it. I only hope the dear 
woman, who never lets an echo of her right- 
hand deeds reach around tothe left hand, 
will not be offended when she reads this 
paragraph. However, no one will be the 
wiser concerning her identity, for Aunt 
Serena can keep a secret — uplifted mascu- 
line eyebrows to the contrary not withstand- 
ing. This lady (a Methodist minister’s 
wife, by the way) had a Swedish servant girl 
who was taken so seriously ill the: an opera- 
tion at the Deaconess Hospital waa deemed a 
necessity. The girl was in astrange land, 
without friends, and instead of heartlessly 
dismissing her, as so many would have done 
—and felt justified in doing it — the lady paid 
the physician’s charge for services at the 
Hospital, hired another girl to do the work, 
and not only has cared for Hilda during her 
slow convalescence, but intends to carry her 
off to her seashore cottage, where the sick 
girl will have a blessed chance to grow strong 
again. 

Is not this Christlike? Is not this a most 
practical answer to the question, “ What 
would Jesus do?” It does not seem to me 
that Mrs. — spends much time trying to 
reply to the oft-reiterated, ‘“‘Who is my 
neighbor?” Ah! no; her neighbor in this 
instance was in her own kitchen —a 
foreign maid for whom the majority of us 
would have shown scant sympathy, or at 
the best manifested only an arm’s-length 


interest. 
*. * # 


HE sells oranges and bananas and bits 

of candy from a heavy basket which 

she carries in and out ot the offices of some 
of the big buildings in Boston -- does little 
Rose. She is tiny and pale, with big dark 
eyes in her thin little face,and an expres- 
sion that blots out all the joyousness of 
childhood. She is sucha good little thing, 
this small [talian fruit girl, and we all miss 
her if she faile to appear with her basket. 
All winter the child had a bad cough, and 
finally she was obliged to leave school; but 
she continues to tug the heavy basket 
around, looking so frail and inadequate. 
She needs a month at least of country air — 
just living and romping out in the fields — 
to take the unchildlike look from her 
face and fill out the thin body. If some 
sort of relief does not come soon, I fear she 
will succamb to consumption. Now, isn’t 
there a farmer’s wife somewhere among the 
HERALD readers who would be willing to 
take one of Christ’s “ little ones”? into her 
homes and heart fora few weeks? She is a 
quiet little creature, and would, I think, 
prove helpful about the house. A big- hearted 
man here at the Boston end offers to pay the 
fares, if only some one is willing to trans- 
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plant this starved, stunted little city Rose 
into a sunny, outdoor garden for awhile. 
*. o * 
HAT a wise woman our dear Mrs. 
Livermore is! She has been en- 
gaged lately in burning up old letters and 
manuscripts which she would not care to 
have handed down to posterity or spread 
out in print for the delectation of a morbid- 
ly curious public after she has passed on. 
She realiz:s how immeasurably better it will 
be for her fame to have all her literary 
shelves swept and garnished when the 
world’s prying searchlight is turned on. 
One shrinks from having his holy of holies 
laid bare, as is so frequently the case nowa- 
days. Nothing is sacred, not even one’s 
love letters! 

Did you see that tender little tribute Mrs. 
Livermore paid to her husband, Rav. D. P. 
Livermore, the other day? Ina private ‘!et- 
ter, explaining that she could not attend 
the May Suffrage Festival on account of Mr. 
Livermore’s sickness, she says: ‘‘ Never in 
the fifty-four years of our marriage has he 
once failed me in any emergency. Wild 
horses cannot drag me from home now that 
he needs me.” And this is the sort of a 
wife Mary A. Livermore has been for over 
fifty years —a splendid refutation of the 
silly gibes flung out against woman suf- 
fragists and women who are much before the 


public. 
AUNT SERENA. 





THE COMFORTING OF GRIEF 
Well, sometimes tears are best. — S. M. B. Piatt. 


MINISTER went to call on a mother 

who had lost her only babe. He found 
her weeping and distressed, and mistaking 
natural and sacred tears for rebellion against 
God’s will, presumed to chide her, saying 
that she ought rather to rejoice that her 
child was in heaven, beyond all the sinful 
possibilities and temptations of life, safe 
from trouble, safe trom sin, safe from disap- 
pointment, safe from all earth’s weariness and 
wandering and unrest. 

The mother answered: ‘“‘ Then why did God 
give her to me? Why didn’t He keep her 
forever beyond these things? Why was it 
necessary that she should come into the 
world for a few brief months, only to be 
taken away, leaving that awful desolation 
and longing ?”’ 

The clergyman was obliged to confess that 
he did not know. From his confessed point 
of view extra-worldliness was the best thing 
for the child —to be out of the world her 
ideal condition. Logically, then, never to 
have come into the world would have been 
the supreme blessedness for her. It was 
an instance of the blindness to the true nat- 
ure and use of bereavement of one who had 
never been bereaved. 

A year passed,and that mother had fully 
learned the lesson of grief and might have 
taught it to ner pastor had he sought the 
knowledge of experience. She had found out 
why the babe came intothe world. lt was 
not that she might be speedily taken out of 
it again and placed beyond the reach of its 
possibilities of pain and evil. God would 
never bave changed His mind in that vacil- 
lating way; He would never have found it 
necessary to make an experiment to find out 
which was the more desirable path, the better 
destiny forthe child. God had a purpose in 
sending the babe into the world, and then 
taking it out of the world again; and by her 
year of grief the mother had found out what 
that purpose was. 

Not by theorizing, observe; not by assum- 
ing anything she did not feel, and then sup- 
pressing her feelings in accordance with that 
assumption; but by just letting grief have its 
divinely natural way with her, sorrowing be- 
cause God had sent her a sorrow, weeping be- 
cause God had opened the fountain of her 
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tears, going down through the darkness to 
the margin of Marah and stooping there to 
drink her bitter cup. 

It was thus,and not otherwise, that she 
learned why her babe bad come into the 
world and then gone back to God. It was to 
be Wod’s messenger. That little life, that 
little, brief, six- months life, was the life of a 
heavenly ambassador. It brought a commu- 
nication of vast and eterna! importance to 
at least two other lives. God sent that baby 
out of heaven to reveal heaven to its parents. 
Neither of them, up to that time, had arrived 
at anything more than a remote and fanciful 
and mythical conception of it. Heaven had 
been to them a mere pbrase, with a meaning 
just about as vital and distinct as the phrase, 
‘* India’s coral strand.’’ Theirs had been a 
very familiar and complacent state of mind 
as regards the things eternal and invisible. 
Now all was changed. Heaven had become 
the most real, the most true, the most vital, 
the most important of all conceptions. How 
had this tremendously significant change 
been wrought inthem? By their year of tears. 
By the very thing the clergyman told them 
to crush out and subdue and gloss over with 
an enforced gratitade and rapture. 

Weep, then, mother-heart! Sometimes 
tears are best. God made them, or if not He, 
who did? God sends them as mercifully as 
dew or rain, and they shall keep the soul 
alive through its tevers of woe and finally 
nourish within it new strength and courage. 

When the servant of God goes to comfort 
a bereaved mother, let him lay aside every- 
thing conventional or theoretical. He is 
going to mect the scrutiny of an awfui real- 
ness and intensity of experience that will 
search his soul to the depths. If he has not 
himself been bereaved, there are just three 
words he has any right to say, and those 
words are: “Take my sympathy.” These, 
with the sincere hand-clasp and the bowed 
head, are all. Beyond that is for him un- 
trodden ground and the ministry is God’s. 
Above all let him not presume to reprove 
that troabled heart, as if a flaring torch 
should say to a dim, high star, “ Burn 
brighter!” First let him travel the lonely 
path of grief himself; then he may rev- 
erently say what God has said to him, — 
JAMES BUCKHAM, in Oongregationalist. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


POLLY’S REVOLT 
THE LATE MABELLE P. CLAPP. 


OLLY was out on the wood-pile, 
with her sun-bonnet pulled over 

her face and her chin resting on both 
chubby, brown hands. Little she cared 
that the birds in the maple by the gate 
were singing a jolly song, or that the 
haymakers were shouting merrily in the 
fields near by, for everything seemed 
dull and stupid to Polly that sunshiny 
June morning, after the good times with 


her little cousin Elizabeth at Uncle 
Jack’s in a neighboring city. 
Tabby, the yellow cat, came and 


rabbed confidingly against her, purring 
loudly, but when she had peeped within 
the blue sun-bonnet, and had seen the 
droop at the corners of Polly’s mouth 
and the ugly little lines between Polly’s 
eyes, she marched back to the barn 
again, knowing that Polly wouldn’t care 
about the kittens that morning. 

“Hullo, Polly |!’ called papa, cheeri- 
ly, catching sight of the dejected little 
figure on the wood-pile as he was har- 
nessing the two grays to the big hay- 
rigging. “‘ Want to ride down to the 
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meadow with me, and come back on the 
first load this summer ? ” 

No, I don’t,” said jPolly, shragging 
her shoulders. 

Her mother, who was moving about 
the pleasant kitchen humming a quaint 
old cradle-song, heard the short answer 
and sighed. Evidently Dame Cross had 
come to see Polly, and meant to stay all 
day if she could. 

** Come, Polly,’’ she called, a few min- 
utes later, ‘‘ the cups and saucers are all 
ready now, and then you can run over 
to Aunt Hetty’s and ask her for that 
recipe for preserved strawberries she 
promised to lend me.”’ 

But Polly didn’t stir. 

**Oome, dear,’”? she called again, thie 
time stepping to the door. And then 
Polly straightened herself up, and said 
— what she had never said before in all 
her little life— ** I won't! ” 

A strange look came into her mother’s 
eyes, but she only said: ‘ Very well! I 
thought Polly came home last night, but 
I see Aunt Margaret has made a mistake 
and sent some other child in Polly’s 
clothes. I’m sorry, for we’ve missed 
our little girl, and papa will be so dis- 
appointed when he comes home to din- 
ner.’’ 

With that, she turned and went back 
to her work, but she didn’t sing any 
more, and the birds in the maple had 
stopped their song, too. 

“I don’t care,” said Polly, defiantly. 
** She can wash her old cups and saucers 
herself. ’Liz’ beth doesn’t have to wash 
dishes, nor dust rooms, nor help make 
beds, nor anything, and she isn’t any 
littler than me. And she wears her 
white frocks most every day, and button 
boots, and the cutest little sailor hat. I 
just hate laced boots, and blue gingham 
tires,and horrid old sun-bonnets ”’ — 
pulling viciously at the dangling strings. 
Itꝰs horrid to live in the country, any- 
how! Wish I'd stayed at Uncle Jack’s! ” 

Polly didn’t stay on the wood-pile 
much longer, for she could see her 
mother moving about the kitchen, and 
something within her kept saying: ‘‘Go 
tell her you’re sorry, Polly Basset! Go 
tell her you're sorry, and offer to shell 
the peas for dinner.”’ 

But Polly wasn’t sorry, and she didn’t 
want to shell the peas,so she walked 
slowly around to the side door and up 
into her own little room. 

Once there, she hesitated a moment, 
then went to a tall chest of drawers that 
stood in one corner and took out the 
dainty white frock, the kid slippers, and 
the white hat with the wreath of daisies, 
that she wore on Sundays. It took buta 
moment to put on the slippers, but the 
frock was quite another matter, and 
Polly was still struggling with the but- 
tons when the dinner-bell rang. Very 
slowly she went downstairs,and reached 
the kitchen door just in time to hear her 
mother say, — 

““We have a guest today, Horace, a 
little girl that Margaret has sent in 
Polly’s place. She isn’t half as nice as 
Polly, but I suppose she will have to 
stay till—Ah! here she is,” as Polly 
came slowly into the room. ‘My dear, 
this is Mr. Basset.” 

Papa gave a low whistle, but he shook 
hands with Polly and talked politely to 
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her all through dinner, but for some 
reason the chickens and}: (strawberry 
shortcake, with cream,jdid not taste as 
good as usual to her,} and she was glad 
when dinner was over and she could 
slip out into the front yard. 

It was cool and pleasantjin the ham- 
mock under the big trees, with the bees 
droning in the old-fashioned) flower- 
beds, and almost before she knew it she 
was asleep. 

When she awoke it was late in the 
afternoon, and she rushed through the 
house eager to feed the chickens and go 
for the cows with papa, as usual; but 
her mother met her at the door. 

‘*My dear,’ she said, ‘‘ [ido not think 
your mother would like you to go to the 
barn in that frock, and the stones and 
briars would quite spoil those pretty 
shoes. I think you had much.better stay 
in the front yard.”’ 

Polly looked at her mother a moment, 
then she went back to the hammock. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Polly, the next 
morning, as she sat on the parlor sofa, 
listlessly watching the raindrops splash- 
ing on the window-sill. ‘‘Oh, dear! ’’ 
and then the room grew very still except 
when the wind roared down the chimney 
or shrieked around the corners of the old 
house as though it were mocking poor, 
forlorn Polly. 


It wasn’t much fun, after all, having 
one’s own way about dishes and white 
frocks, ’specially when it rained; and 
papa, coming through the hall about ten 
o’clock, saw a little figure huddled in 
one corner of the sofa with its head 
buried in the pillow. In another mo- 
ment his arms were around Polly, and 
she was sobbing on his shoulder. 

** Oh, I’s so mis’r’ble! I’s so mis’r’ble ! 
Nobody loves me any more, and I s’pose 
Ili have to go to a‘sylum. ButlI am 
Polly, papa, really and truly I am.” 

Papa brushed away a smile, as he 
said: ‘ ou’re Polly, are you? And 
is it unconditional surrender? Then we 
must hoist a flag of truce, and go and 
find the commander: in- chief.” 

Polly had never heard of a flag of 
truce, but she watched with interested 
eyes as papa tied his handkerchief to a 
walking stick, and then crept along after 
him in a shamefaced fashion toward the 
kitchen. 

Mamma was making turnovers at the 
kitchen table, but she turned as the little 
procession came in at the door, and papa 
said, —— | though his eyes were 
twinkling: ‘‘ May it ee your high- 
ness,I am authorized, by the army in 
revolt, to arrange a treaty of peace on 
terms of unconditional surrender.”’ 

Polly did not understand the big 
words, but she did know what it meant 
when mamma knelt down and opened 
her arms. In another moment Polly’s 
arms were around her mother’s neck 
and then they had a little whispered 
talk, right there on the kitchen floor. 

Late that afternoon the sun came out, 
and Polly went to the barn to see the 
new kittens. She was up in the loft, 
with ali four in her lap and Tabby pur- 
ring beside her, when her mother came 
to call her to supper. “Tabby,” she 
was saying, very earnestly, ‘ revolts is 
horrid, but the day after revolts is 
lovely, and, Tabby, I’m so glad I’m Polly 
Basset, and not the little girl who wae 
here yesterday. Yes’m, I’m coming,’’ 
as she heard her mother’s voice. 

‘* Mamma,” she said, as she jumped off 
the lowest round of the ladder, ‘ aren’t 
you glad Polly’s come home?” 

“* Indeed, I am,” said mamma, heartily. 
“ And J hope she’ll never go away 

D ’ 


““?Qourse she won’t,’’ said Polly, con- 
fidently, giving ber mother a little hug 
as they went in to supper. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson I 


SUNDAY, JULY 2, 1899 
Hosea 44: 1-9. 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. s. N. 
git GRAUIOUS INVITATIONS 


i Preliminary 
1. GOLDEN TEXT: Come, and let us return unto 
the Lord, — Hosea 6: 1. 
2. DATS: Uncertain; about 725 B, O. 
8 PLAOE: Israel, the northern kingdom. 


4. THE PROPHET HOSBA: Contemporary wih 
Amos and Isaiah. Appears to have lived from the 
last years of Jeroboam II.(who was contem jorary 
in part with Uzziah, king of Jadah), till the begin- 
ning of Hezekiab’s reiga. His prophetical career, 
according to the accepted chronology, which is 
manifestly inaccurate, lasted about sixty years. 
The revised chronology narrows this career to 
about seventeen years. Hosea evidently wrote at 
a time when Israel's fate was imminent, but when 
hope was still a possibility. The nation was steeped 
in profligacy ‘“ Page after page of the prophet 
rings with denunciations of drunkenness, robbery 
and whoredom. There was no truth, nor 
mercy, nor knowledge of Godin the land; there 
was nothing but swearing, and lying, and killing, 
and stealing, and committing adultery, which called 
for an immediate and ravaging retribution ” ( Far- 
rar). And yet the closing lines of this prophecy, as 
our lesson will show, disclose a loveand tenderness 
on the part of God that should have touched to pent- 
tence even the corrupt and alienated heart of way- 
ward Israel. 


5 HOMB READINGS: Monday — Hosea 14. 
Tuesday — Hosea 2:16 23. Wednesday —Isa. 1: 10-20. 
Thursday — Jer. 3: 12-19. Friday — Joel 2: 12-19. Sat- 
urday — Matt. 11: 25-30. Sunday —1 John 1. 


Il Introductory 


Our lesson takes the form of a sup- 
posed colloquy in which Jehovah, the 
prophet, and repentant Israel take part. 
The prophet calls upon the people to 
repent. Their present fall and degrada- 
tion were due to their own iniquity, but 
they might still return to Jehovah; they 
might bring their sorrowful confessions 
and promises of amendment; they might 
beseech Him to forgive their past offen- 
oes, grant them undeserved grace, and 
accept the fruit of their lips; they might 
promise Him that they would no longer, 
in their national exigencies, turn either 
to Assyria’s chariots or Egypt’s horses, 
nor would they trust to idols, the work 
of their own hands, and call them gods; 
rather, like wayward prodigal sons, they 
would return to Him in whom the fa- 
therless find mercy. 

Jehovah is next represented as saying: 
They shall not find Me backward. I will 
heal their backsliding. I will lavish 
upon them My love. My anger shall no 
longer burn against them. As the night- 
mist refreshes the parched soil, so will I 
descend upon Israel with fertilizing in- 
fluences. Like the lily shall he blossom. 
Like stately Lebanon shall he strike his 
roots, deep and immovable. Affluent 
shall bs his growth. The b3auty of the 
olive tree shall be his, and fragrance as 
of Lebanon. 

The prophet takes up the word and 
assures the people that once more, if 
they repent, shall they dwell in safety, 
enjoying protection. ‘‘ They shall re- 
vive as the corn and blossom as the 
vine.’”’ They shall be famous as the 
glorious wine of Lebanon. 

Repentant Israel, melted by this com- 
passion and these promises, is repre- 
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sented as uttering her renunciation of 
idolatry: ‘‘ What have I to do any more 
with idols? ” 

Jehovah replies: ‘‘I have heard. I will 
regard the prayer of My people. I will 
again take them under My fatherly care.”’ 

Made glad by this assurance, Israel 
declares: “‘ I am like a green fir tree.” 

Jehovah answers: ‘‘ From Me is thy 
fruit found.”’ 

The colloquy ends here; and Hosea’s 
prophecy would also end, had not the 
prophet desired to put intoa warning 
epilogue a final appeal: ‘* Who is wise,”’ 
he asks, so that he understands all 
this? ‘‘ Who is pradent ”’ in recogniz- 
ingitstruth? ‘ For strait are the ways 
of Jehovah, and the just shall walk in 
them, but backsliders stumble therein.”’ 


{ll Expository 


1. Olsrael, return unto the Lord thy 
God —a loving, compassionate call, con- 
taining the assurance of welcome and par- 
don for persistent and exasperating wicked- 
ness. Thou hast fallen by thy iniquity — 
fallen from their high estate of worshipers 
of Jehovah; fallen trom the grace and pro- 
tection which He loved to confer; fallen to 
an abyss immeasurable of wretchedness and 
danger, from which only He could pluck 
them. “If Amos is predominantly the 
preacher of God's awfulness and majesty, it 
is the glory of Hosea to be the early herald 
of God’s love ”’ (Farrar). 


2. Take with you words — find fitting 
words to express sorrow for your sins. Turn 
(R. V., “ return ”’) to the Lord — in sincere 
contrition, iamenting past wilfulness and 
way wardness, and promising never again to 
forsake or grieve their God. Take away all 
iniquity — remove it ‘as faras the east is 
from the west;” bury it out of sight; and 
bestow in its stead cleansing and healing. 
They could not offer the prayer sincerely 
unless they realiz3d the odiousness of the 
sins which had separated them from God 
and degraded them. Receive us gracious- 
ly — R. V.“ accept that which is good,” 
that is, their confessions and protestations 
and vows. So will we render the calves of 
our lips—R. V. ‘‘so will we render as 
bullocks the offering of our lips.”” The Sep- 
tuagint renders, ‘‘the fruit of our lips.” 
** Instead of bulls or calves slain upon Thy 
altars, we bring lips of confession, of con- 
trition, and of consecration.” Says Griffis: 
‘* Hosea would tell his contemporaries that, 
instead of a golden calf at Dan, there should 
be calves upon the lips, that is, prayer and 
confession as sincere as that of tle publican 
praying in the temple.” 


3. Asshur shall not save us.— During the 
last days of Israel, ‘‘the nation was flutter- 
ing, like a senseless dove, now towards 
Egypt, now towards Assyria. Thus Hoshea 
became king after the murder of Pekah by 
bribing the Assyrians, and after Tiglath- 
Pileser’s death he intrigued with the Egyp- 
tians ” (Farrar). Israel, now supposed to be 
penitent, declares that Assyria shall no 
longer be her reliance. We will not ride 
upon horses.— We will count even the 
horses of Egypt a vain thing for safety. We 
will not turn to Egypt for help. Neither 
will we say to the work of our hands, Ye 
are our gods. — They had done this. They 
had worshiped Asherahs— mere wooden 
posts. They had set up calves as idols. Idol- 
atry had caused moral decadence. The groves 
that surrounded the idol shrines had been 
retreats for impurity. But pow they will 
trust no longer in false gods. For in thee 
the fatherless findeth mercy — “ Israel felt 
itself fatherless now, and pleaded for God to 
become its Father once more ” (Geikie). 
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4. Jehovah is now represented as replying: 
I will heal their backsliding — will forgive 
the sin of departing from Me, and ‘ heal ”’ 
the wretchedness and degradation that re- 
sulted. I will love them freely — sponta- 
neously, abundantly. 

All through the Old Testament, which in itselfisa 
song of songs, God represents Himself as the lover 
and His people as the beloved. When they fall into 
idolatry,it is as the sin of adultery. When they 
walk obediently in holy service, it is as the rapt- 
urous mutual love of bride and bridegroom. 
Throughout Hosea, God speaks in the tender allur- 
ing language of Canticles, of the shepherd lover to 
the Shulamite (Griffis). 


5. I will be as the dew unto Israel. — 
‘* The baleful effects of the sirocco are often 
felt in Palestine during the rainless heat of 
summer, but by the bsautiful provision of 
night- mist, all hardy forms of vegetable life 
are preserved ” (Cambridge Bible). ‘* God’s 
grace is like the dew in its celestial origin, 
neiseless manifestation, and fructifying in- 
fluenccs ” (Doherty). He shall grow (R. V., 
“blossom ’’) as the lily — an image of pro- 
ductiveness and beauty. ‘“ Nothing is more 
prolific than the lily. Asingle root often 
puts forth fifty bulbs” (Pliny). And cast 
forth his roots as Lebanon. — Lebanon, 
lofty and sublime, dominates the landscape 
of northern Israel. Its roots strike deep and 
wide, like some colossal tree. Equally as im- 
movable and deeply grounded should Israel 
be. 


6. His branches shall spread — prolific 
growth, every tree a garden. His beauty 
shall be as the olive tree. — ‘“‘ The olive is 
one of the characteristic trees of the Orient. 
It grows from twenty to twenty-five feet, 
with gnarled trunk and smooth bark; its 








It often happens that a baby is 
thought to be sick when he only needs 
something to eat; by something to 
eat we mean food that he can digest 
and assimilate; food that satisfies his 
hunger and makes him grow. Many 
babies take large quantities of food 
but get little to nourish them. Mel- 
lin’s Food is digestible, entirely solu- 
ble and when mixed with fresh milk 
it is like mother’s milk. Mellin’s 
Food is really “ something to eat.” 


Mellin’s Food 


Nothing in the way of artificial 
food agreed with my poor little 
baby and I was very much troubled 
about her, when at the suggestion 
of a friend whose babies had been 
raised on it, I put her on Mellin’s 
Food. The change was magical. 
In 24 hours she was free from all 
indigestion and perfectly well in 
every way. In 3 days she had 
fattened visibly, and now, at the 
end of 5 weeks, she hardly looks 
like the poor, thin, fretful little 
baby I was grieving over. Mrs. 
Julien Gracey, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 











Send us a postal fora free 


sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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leaves evergreen with dark hue; its fruit rich, 
valuable, abundant; teracious of life, and 
bearing fruit down to extreme age — apt em- 
blem of tne Christian ” (Doherty). And his 
smell as Lebanon. — ‘* Just as in a balsam 
forest, under the hot sunshine of summer, we 
are delighted and almost overpowered with 
the sweet odors, medicinal and tonic, so the 
smell of the obedient shall be as Lebanon ” 
(Griffis). 

The olive is one of the most characteristic and 
beautifal features of all southern scenery. The 
hoary dimness of its delicate foliage, subdued and 
faint of hue, as if the ashes of the Gethsemane agony 
had been cast upon it forever; the gnarled writhing 
of its intricate branches, and the pointed fretwork 
of its light and narrow leaves, inlaid on the biue 
field of the sky,and the small, rosy- white stars of 
its spring blossoming, and the beads of sable fruit 
scattered by autumn along its topmost boughs, and, 
more than all, the softness of the mantle, silver- 
gray and tender, like the down on a bird’s breast, 
with which, far away, it veile the undulation of the 
mountains (Ruskin). 


7. The prophet may now be supposed to 
speak. They that dwell under his shadow 
shall return — better, “they that return 
shall dwell under his shadow.” They shall 
revive as the corn. — or “ revive the corn.” 
*“* Not only spiritual blessings, but increase of 
the enjoyments of life, through fertility of 
the earth, are promised to those who live in 
righteousness, doing God’s will. Once more 
shall they that dwell under His shadow bring 
corn to life. The prosperity of the people 
shall be as that of the blossoming vine. The 
renown of Israel shall be as grateful to the 
senses asthe bouquet of the vine grown inthe 
district of Lsbanon. This is the promise that 
runs through the whole Bible that to those 
who seek God, to know and to do His will, 
there shall come, not only divine favor, but 
the blessings which enrich without adding a 
sorrow ” (Griffis). 


8. Ephraim shall say — that is,in this 
supposed colloquy. Ephraim stands for 
Israel. What have I to do any more with 
idols ? — What can they do for me? I utter- 
ly renounce them. I have heard him and 
observed him (R. V., “‘ I have answered and 
will regard him ”’).— In other words, God 
declares *‘ Il respond to and recognize this 
penitent peopie.”” ‘‘ Here we have an antici- 
pation by Hosea of the parable of the Prodi- 


gal Son —the wanderer from his father’s - 


house, who, amid the swine, comes to him- 
self and asks what he has to do with this 
fruit of folly when a home and a loving par- 
ent are awaiting him. In the response we 
behold the father, who, in the musings of his 
paternal heart, has already in sympathy 
heard the penitent outcry of his son, and, 
seeing him afar off, comes to meet him ”’ 
(Griffis). I am like a green fir tree. — This 
may be supposed to be Ephraim’s reply. No 
longer shall I be parched and dry. From me 
is thy fruit found.— Jebovah replies, in sub- 
stance: Though thy name be derived from 
“* fruitfulness,” yet canst thou have no fruit 
apart from Me — an anticipation of the par- 
able of the Vine and the Branches. 


9. Who is wise ? etc.— This closing verse 
appears to have been added by the prophet as 
a message to all who might read his prophecy 
in whatever age or period of time. 

“It might almost be compared to the last lines in 
which the Greek tragedians point the central moral 
of their trilogies. The lesson which the prophet would 
impress isthe truth that God requires obedience 
rather than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
of rams; that God loves only the justand the up- 
right, and that religionism without righteousness 
is a worthless sham " (Farrar). 


IV Illustrative 


The relation of the prophet Hosea to the 
kingdom of Israel was something like that of 
Jeremiah to Judah. In his early youth, while 
that great monarch, Jeroboam II., was still on 
the throne, he was called to the prophetic 
office. In his own perswunal history he shared 
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in the misery brought on his country by the 
profligacy of the age. In early youth he 
had married a woman who had fallen into 
the vices which surrounded her. He had 
loved her with a tender iove; she had borne 
to him two sons and a daughter; she bad 
then deserted him, wandered from her home, 
lived a life of wild licentiouaness, and finally 
had been carried off as a slave. From this 
wretched state, with all the tenderness of his 
nature Le bought her and gave her one more 
chance of recovery by living with him. In 
Hosea’s grief for his own great calamity he 
was taught to feel for God’s grief over the 
lost opportunities of the nation. His prophecy 
is,as has been beautifully described, a suc- 
cession of sighs,a prophetic voice from the 
depth of human misery. The words of up- 
braiding, of judgment, of woe, burst out one 
by one, slowly, heavily, condensed, abrupt, 
from the prophet’s heavy and shrinking soul, 
aa though each sentence burst with a groan 
from his heart and he had anew to take 
breath before he uttered each repeated woe. 
Each verse forms a whole for itself, like one 
heavy toll in a funeral knell. Bat in his own 
love no less was he taught to see, first among 
the prophets of the old dispensation, the 
power of the forgiving love of God (Stanley). 


Tennyson, in his “Gareth and Lynette, one 
of the Idyls of the King, draws a wonder- 
ful picture of the warfare of human life. 
Gareth is a king’s son, who in disguise has 
served as scullion in the king’s kitchen, 
until Arthur sends him forth to do battle for 
the liberation of an imprisoned lady, typical 
of the human soul. He encounters Morning, 
Noon, and Night, the succession of armed 
warriors who guard the castle. Then at last 
he faces Death in the form of a dreadful 
being cled in black armor, with a grinning 
skull at its crest. This foe also he unhorses, 
and cleaves the black helmet, only to liberate 
a smiling and beautiful boy, who pleads that 
the other champions have persuaded him to 
don this dreadful disguise of terror. Death 
faced, overcome, forced to disclose himself, 
proves no dreadful spectre, but a form otf 
blooming youth. — Sunday School Times. 





Your Vacation 


It is time you decided where to spend it. 
Would you not like to spend it at far-famed Bar 
Harbor? You will not have a better opportuni- 
ty than is afforded this year by the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, the oldest educational as- 
sociation in this country, which holds its 69th 
annual meeting at this noted resort, July 6-10. 
For this occasion greatly reduced rates are of- 
fered by both railroad and steamship companies, 
with privileges of making the journey partly by 
rail and partly by water. On the return trip 
stop-over privileges will be granted at or east of 
Newport Junction, Me. Return tickets are good 
until July 31. 

An opportunity is here given of seeing the 
most beautiful and interesting stretch of sea 





| 
| 
| 


coast in America. Numerous side trips, also at | 


low rates, have been arranged — by boat to 
Northeast and Southwest Harbors, Millbridge, 
Jonesport and Machiasport; by rail to Bangor, 
Eastport, St. John, Mt. Kineo, and other places 
of interest. 

The hotels have agreed to give special rates, 


while for those whose means are limited, or who | 
wish the quiet and comfort of private homes, | 


there is ample opportunity ata merely nominal 
price. 
The meetings of the Institute are held morning 


and evening, leaving the afternoon free for sight- | 
includes Gov. | 
Powers of Maine, Pres. Eliot of Harvard, Prof. | 


seeing. The list of speakers 


Tyler of Amherst, Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, Chief 


of the Bureaa of Statistics of Labor, Bishop Law- | 


rence of Massachusetts and many others. 

Music at all the sessions will be furnished by 
the famous Temple Quartette of Boston. Any 
person who wishes may share in this delightful 


summer outing. How it may be done is told ina 
20-page bulletin, giving full particulars, which 
may be had by sending your sddress on a postal 
card to the 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


secretary, Edwin H. Whitehill, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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. GAME | 


IS MANY TIMES TOO GAMY’ 


TO GIVE THE NICEST 
TASTE TO ALL GAME USE 


LEA 


PERRINS 
SAUCE 


The Original & Genuine Worcestershire. 


IF YOUR GROCER ATTEMPTS 
TO SUBSTITUTE AN IMITATION 
SEND IT BACK NONE SO GOOD. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, 
NEW YORK. 

















BOOKS 


These Are Bargains! 


The following books received in advertis- 
ing and similar ways we now offer for sale at 
the accompanying low prices. We will glad- 
ly give more particulars on request. The 
books will be sent at once on receipt of the 
price asked. 


Latin Dictionary, quarto, sheep - - - $3.00 
Chamber’s Information for the People, 

sheep, 2 vols., - J J 2.50 
McClintock and Strong’s vente 

vols. 1, 2, 10, sheep, each - - 1.00 
Oyclopedia of Poetical INustrations, 

cloth, 2 vols., retails for $10.00, - J 4.00 
Comprehensive Commentary, sheep, 

5 vols., per set . - - - - . 5.00 
Preachers’ Homiletic Commentary, 

Exodus and Matthew, each - - - 1.00 
Life and Episties of St. Paul, by 

Conybeare and Howson, cloth- - - 75 
Standard Dictionary, full morocco, 

2 vols., - - - - - - - 35.00 
Cyclopedia of Wonders and Curios- 

ities, by Platt, cloth - - - 0 
Lippincott’s a a ’ 

1896, sheep, - : - - - 5.00 
Woncester’s Sedtiochen, sheep, J 5.00 
Ridpath’s History of the United States, 

quarto, cloth, - - - - - 1.00 

Same in half morocco, J 1/50 
University of Literature, half russia, 
8vo, 20 vols, - - - - - - 25.00 


Family Bibles. 


Brown morocco, gilt edge, fully il- 
lustrated with steel cuts and 
wood engravings, having con- 
cordance, index, Psalms in metre, 


etc. Retails from $6 to $8, - - 2.58 
Roan cover, plain edge - - - 1.00 
Roan, gilt edge, clasp, shop-worn, - -% 


Teachers’ Bibles. All with limp covers, 
helps and maps. 
Emerald, Oxford, 16mo. - 


$1.00 

Minion, self-pronouncing, §vo. - 1.00 
Minion, “ International,’ shop- 

worn, 8vo, - - - - . . 1.60 
Long Primer, *‘ Oxford Workers’,”’ 

8vo, - - - - J 1.50 

Bagster’s Art Bible, 8vo, - - . 1.75 


Above prices do not include porisce or 
express charges. 


Call and see them or address, 
GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





For mutual help mention Zions HERALD 


| when writing to advertisers. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





Theughts on the Present ‘Position of Protest- 
antism. By Adolf Harnack. Adam and Uharies 
Black: London. 


This is a lecture delivered a few months 
ago by Prot. Harnack at Elsenach, and trans- 
lated with the author’s sanction by Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Saunders for use in England, 
it being judged that the danger threatening 
the Protestant churches of the two countries 
was substantially the same. That danger is, 
a progressive catholicizing of the Protestant 
churches. Prof. Harnack says: ‘The chief 
epemy of today is not political Catholicism 
or Ultramontanism, although that is a tend- 
ency which never ceases to be dangerous; 
it is Catholicism as a religion and an ec- 
clesiastical spirit which threatens us; it is 
clericalism and ritualism, the alluring union 
of exalted piety and solemn secularity, and 
the substitution of obedience for religion.” 
He tinds, however, two counterbalancing 
considerations, two elements still alive 
throughoat the domain of Protestantism, 
which give ground for cheerfulness. One is 
“the conviction that in the end religion is 
only a steadfast temper of the soul rooted in 
childlike trust in God; the other is that the 
childlike trust is inseparably bound up with 
the plain, simple rule that the moral life is 
the correlative of religion, and that without 
it religion becomes idolatry and a deception 
of the soul. These convictions — they are 
summed up in the Beatitudes —are the 
strength of Protestantism and its hidden 
treasure. These two primary elements of 
the Christian religion are still at work in 
our Protestant churches; and if we have de- 
spaired of Protestantism it was only because 
our view has been tinged with a one-sided 
pessimism.”’ The little book will do good in 
Gormany and England. It has, of course, 
less adaptation to this country. 

The Fundamental Ideas of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Explained and Discussed for 
Protestants and Catholics By Frank Hugh Fos- 
ter, Professor of Theology in Pacific Theological 


Seminary —— Oakland, Oal. Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication: Philadelphia. 


This is a very timely and important work. 
The author is a Protestant, but he seeks to 
be entirely fairand just in stating the doc- 
trines and usages of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This he has done with striking 
success, and this fact gives to the book its 
unique and significant value. In brief 
terms, but full enough to bs clearly compre- 
hended, he explains the distinctions be- 
tween Protestantism and Romanism, and 
then undertakes to show that Protestantism 
is right in the ground it maintains. It 
would be well if more Protestants would 
imitate the spirit and practice of this au- 
thor — first become intelligently acquainted 
with the Roman Catholic Church as it really 
is, and then seek to show where it is wrong. 
In too many cases Protestants are unfamiliar 
with the real facts,and are governed in a 
large degree by prejudice. Ministers will 
find this volume very valuable. 

Justice to the Jew. The Story of What He has 


Done for the worid. Hy Madison C. Peters, F. 
Tennyson Neely: New York. . 


We give hearty welcome to this volume, 
because, as the title indicates, it is an earnest 
and intelligent endeavor to do something 
like common justice to the remarkable people 
known as Jews. The author has taken 
critical pains and care to group the historic 
facts connected with this people. In closing 
his preface Dr. Peters says: “If what we 
have written will essentially modify the 
view which the Gentile world holds with 
regard to the position of the Jew,and will 
lead Christians to grant to him the posses- 
sion of the mental, social, moral, and spirit- 
ual qualifications which history affirms, and 
if we can make every Jew feel as Lord 
Beaconsfield felt when taunted in the House 
of Lords for his Jewish extraction, ‘I can 
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well efford to be called a Jew,’ we shall feel 
repaid for the labor involved in this refined 
study of history.” This is a much-needed 
book,and we trust that it may have, as it 
deserves, a large circulation. 
A Substitute for Holiness; or, Antinomisnism 
Revised ; or, The Theology of the So-called 
Plymouth Brethren Examined and Refuted. By 
Daniel Steele, 8. T. D. Second Bditiun, with In- 


dex; and Appendix by the Late Bev. 0. Munger. 
The Obristian witness OCo.: Boston and Chicago. 


A new edition of this highly-prized work 
being called for, the opportunity is seized 
for adding much new wmatter, “not the 
least of which is the last earthly work of the 
late and sainted Rev. Charles Munger, 
D. D.” Rev. Robert Hall’s wise words on 
this important subjsct are also added. The 
high value pat upon the work is evidenced 
in the fact that the Methodist Church of 
Canada has given it a place in its Course of 
Stady for Traveling Preachers, and that in 
slightly modified form it has been translated 
and published in India as an antidote to the 
dangerous and indigenous teachings which 
the missionaries find there. 


The Livin 
1899 


Age. January, February, March, 
. Tae 


iving Age Company: Boston. 

This stout volume holds the weekly issues 
of the Living Age for the firat three months 
of the present year, the reading of which will 
put one en rapport with the best in contem- 
porary literature and thought. To the busy 
man and woman, whose time for reading is 
limited, Littell’s is an anmeasared blessing, 
presenting, as it does, from week to week, 
the cream from the current English and 
American magazines. A bound volume of 
the Living Age should be added quarterly to 
the library. 


The Capsina. By E.F Benson. Harper & Broth- 
ers: New York and London. Price, $1.50. 


The Greek War for Independence, 1820 ‘21, 
is the theme of this latest novel by Mr. Ben- 
son. The heroine is the head of the clan of 
Capsians, having succeeded her father. She 
is an ardent patriot. Inheriting her father’s 
ideas of shipbuilding, she enlarges them 
with her own, and builds, equips and sails 
her own ship against the Turks. She is fear- 
less, and succeeds in inflicting great damage 
on her enemies. She falls in love with one 
of her subordinates, not knowing that he is 
already married, and finally kills herself to 
prevent falling into the hands of the Turks. 
A Puritan Wooing. A Tale of the Great Awaken- 


ing in New England. By Frank Samuel Child. 
Baker & Taylor Oo. : New York. Price, $1.25. 


‘* A Paritan Wooing ” is a story of New 
England life in the days of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. lt shows what a large part the stern 
ideas of life played in those times. The 
book is historical, ¢ and is a welcome addition 


to ths literasure ,d3allag jwiin easly "Now 
England history. 





28 Peter. By Lucas Malet. Thomas V. Crowell 
Oo.: New York and Boston. Price, 75 cents 
aa $1. — — — waa 


Little Peter is the — son of the family, 
who has made friends with a hunchback ped- 
dier. Tals peddier tells him strange stories 
about nature — how the winds and trees 
talk, and what they say. There are many 
things in this little book that will be inter- 
esting to children, especiaily the conversa- 
tions of Cincinnatus, the cat, which is an 
attempt to show what cats think about. 


The Kindergarten Sunday-school., By Freder- 
ica seard. rilgrim Press: Boston and Onicago. 
Price, 75 cents. 


A brief theoretical discassion of the appli- 
cation of kindergarten principles to the Sun- 
day-school opens this volume. Then the 
author passes to three courses of very sug- 
gestive and practical lessons — “ One is Your 
Father: All Ye are Brethren,” ‘‘ Lessons from 
the Life of Jesus,” and *‘ Gratitude; Love; 
Life.” All are of the sort that will enable 


the trained teacher to use their suggestions 
in practical work. Interspersed with this 
series of lossons are chapters on *' Music in 
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the Sunday-school ’”’ and “‘ Missions for Lit- 
tle Children,’”’ both of which will be helpful 
to a wide circle of primary teachers outside 
the kindergarten. 

wus and Feather —— B 


justrated. Harper & 
London. Price, $1.75. 


There are five tales of experiences in hunt- 
ing and shooting, in five diff:rant localities. 
Aside from the story of thy hunt itself, the 
author shows a keen appreciation of the 
character of his different guides, the Maine 
guide, the Norwegian reindeer hunter, and 
the professional chief huntsman of France. 
It is a woodsy book; the love of nature per- 
vades the whole. It shows how little to the 
true hunter is the actual slaughter of the 
animal aid how much the science of out- 
witting an animal on his own tracks. 


Hamblen Sears. Il- 
Brothers: New York and 





Magazines 





—The New World tor June deals, with 
characteristic freedom, with several impor- 
tant, pertinent topics. Samuel M. Crothers 
writes of ‘‘History a Teacher of Liberal 
Religion.” Josephine Lazarus has a paper 
upon ‘Z'‘onism.”’ Gotthard Deutsch treats 
the kindred topic, “‘ The National Movement 
amongst the Jews.’”’ Samuel J. Barrows has 
a surprisingly liberal contribution on 
‘** Mythical and Legendary Elements in the 
New Testament.” ‘‘The Printing Press and 
Personality,’ by Gerald Stanley Lee, is very 
readable and suggestive. The “‘ Book Re- 
views,” of which there are many, are critical 
and honest, and therefore reliable. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company: Boston.) 


—— The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for June maintains fully its high and 
comprehensive standard. Nearly fifty live 
topics are brought within the scope of ‘‘ The 
Progress of the World.”” Among the special 
contributions we note: ‘* Ojiver Cromwell 
and the National Church of England,” by 
W. T. Stead; “‘The Mormons in Mexico,”’’ 
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by Charles W. Kindrick; and “ The State as 
a Farmer,” by Leonora Beck Ellis. (Review 
of Reviews Co.: Astor Piace, New York.) 


—— Ourrent Literature tor June gives for 
ajfrontispiece a fine portrait of Miss Edith 
M. Thomas, with a brief sketch of her life by 
F. M. Hopk‘'ns under“ American Poets of 
Today,” and seven or eight of her best poems. 
** General Gossip of Authors and Writers ”’ is 
extremely interesting. The various dopart- 
ments — ‘“ Among the Plants,” ‘“ Animal 
Lite,” “‘ Applied Science,” ‘‘ Contemporary 
Celebrities,’ “ Current Literary Thought and 
Opiniopv,” “ Matters Musical,” ‘“* Modern 
Medicine,” “ Random Reading,’ “ Soctologic 
Questions,” “ Sport, Recreation and Advent- 
ure,” ‘“‘ Poetry,” etc.—are well filled, in- 
structive and entertaining. (Current Liter- 
ature Publishing Co.: Bryant Building, New 
York.) 

— The Biblical World, always refresh- 
ing and suggestive, is especially so in the 
Muy number. There are excellent contribu- 
tions on: ‘ Were the Israelites ever Poly- 
theists?” ‘‘ Unnoticed Argument in John, 
Caapter 17,” and “‘ The Raligious Training 
ot Children.” (University of Chicago Press: 
Chicago. ) 

— Educatien for Jane contains two es- 
p32sially notable contributions out of the 
dozen or more. President J. H. Barrows 
writes upon ‘* Oberlin College — A Christian 
Opportunity;” and Prof. Charles B. Wright 
presents a sketch of Middlebury College, 
the institution which is to celebrate its cen- 
tennial next year. (Kasson & Palmer: Bos- 
ton.) 

— The June issue of the Photo Eraisa 
striking and very attractive number. There is 
an appreciative article on Miss Mathilde 
Weil, a successful artist photographer of 
Philadelphia, with some excellent specimens 
of her work. R. W. Shufeldt, M. D., of 
Washington, writes on ‘‘ Camera Glimpses of 
Norway.”’ Among the illustrations is a full- 
length picture of the eminent Arctic ex- 
plorer, Fritjof Nansen, holding his [little 
daughter in his arms. This){picture ;was 
taken last winter and sent to the Photo |Era 
by Prot. Robert Collett of the University of 
Christiania. Chester F. Stiles shows some 
beautiful pictures of the White Mountain 
region, takea with a Ray Filter. Frank W. 
Birchall discusses the lighting and posing 
of the famous painter, .R»mbrandt. gThe 
beautifal half-tone reproductions, ;which 
constitute a salient feature of this publicea- 
tion, are exceedingly fine. The Photo Era 
is distinctive and far above the .grade of 
similar publications,and merits the remark- 
able success which it has won for; itself. 
(Photo Era Publishing Co.: 185 Franklin 
8t., Boston.) 





Notable Authors and Their Books 


—— Sir Walter Scott wrote the second and 
third volumes of “ Waverly ” in twenty-four 
days, and the first volume of “ Woodstock ”’ 
in fifteen days. 

— Mrs. Stowe wrote her famous novel, 
** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ in the midst of do- 
mestic cares and duties. She often prepared 
her manuscript in her lap, sitting in the 
kitchen, children clinging to her skirts and 
crying vociferously. 

— Capt. Marryat’s handwriting was so 
fine that whenever the copyist rested from 
his labors he was obliged tostick a pin where 
he left off in order to find the place again. 

— While Milton received only £5 for 
‘© Paradise Lost,’ the poet Pope, not many 
years after, received not less than $40,000 for 
the far less laborious task of translating 
Homer. 

—The first draft of Longfellow’s poem 
** Excelsior”? was written upon the blank 
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space of a letter received by the poet from 
Charles Sumner. At the bottom of the draft 
are the words: “September 18, 1841. Half- 
past three o’clock, morning. Now to bed.”’ 

—— Mrs. Oliphant generally wrote at night 
after her guests had retired, and she fre- 
quently wrote until early in the morning. 

—— Gibbon says of his “‘ Decline and Fall 
of the Roraan Empire:” “It was on the day, 
or rather night, of the 27th {of June, 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 
l wrote the last lines of the last page, ina 
summer house in my garden.”’ 

— Louisa Alcott says of ‘‘ The Old Fash- 
foned Girl: ” ‘‘ I wrote the conclusion of it 
with left band in a sling, one foot up, head 
aching, and no voice.” 

— Gray’s ‘“‘ Elegy’ was begunitiin 1742, 
finished in 1750, and first printed in 1751. It 
has been pronounced the most widely known 
poem in our language. 

— It is said that Longfellow’s “‘ Psalm of 
Life ” saved a young man from suicide. 

— It took a year and a half to write 
* John Ward, Preacher.’”’ Nearly every chap- 
ter was rewritten five or six times, and the 
proofs were carefuily corrected twice or 
thrice. 

— William Morris’ poem, ‘‘ The Lovers of 
Gudrun,” which many consider his best, 
was substantially written at a single sitting. 
He worked at it one day from 4 A. M.to4 
P. M. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson says of ‘ Ra- 
mona:” “I did not write ‘Ramona;’ it was 
written through me. My life-blood went 
into it—all I had thought, felt and suffered 
for five years on the Indian question.” 

—To Shelley’s visit to Switzerland in 
1816 we owe the * Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty,”’ which was written as he sailed 
around the Lake of Geneva with Lord Byron, 
and *“* Mont Blanc” as he visited the Vale of 
Chamouni. 

— Bulwer is said to have made $400,000 by 
his novele,and Disraeli, for bis ‘‘ Endymion ” 
alone, received $60,000. 


— “ Rasselas’’ was written by Jobnson in 

asingle week, in order to defray the expenses 
of his mother’s funeral. 
— Victor Hugo, in writing ‘‘ Notre Dame 
de Parie,”’ had all his ordinary clothes taken 
away from his house, and dressed himeelf in 
garments so fantastic that he dared not leave 
his room. 

—The ode entitled, ‘* Alexander’s 
Feast,’”’ was written by Dryden in 1697 
for an English musical society that annually 
celebrated the festival of St. Cecilia, the 
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patron saint of music. It was writtenina 
single night. Macaulay pronounces this ode 
Dryden’s greatest work. 

— George Eliot says that the idea of 
“ Romola” had been present to her mind 
for eighteen months before a word of the 
novel was written. In her own words: ‘I 
began it a young woman —I finished it an 
old woman.” 

— Wordsworth’s “ Intimations of Im- 
mortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood ” was composed partly in 1803 
and partly in 1806. It is characterized by 
Emerson as the highwater mark of English 
thought in the nineteenth century. 


—-Tae “Prisoner of Chillon” was 
written in 1816, shortly after Byron left 
England for the first time, and while he was 
living with the Shelleys in Switzerland. 


— Dickens had a whimsical dislike of 
being called “grandfather,” and to being 
“regarded in that light.”” In a letter to 
Mrs. Wilner Gibson, now in the Victorian 
exhibition, he says: “I can never imagine 
myself grandfather of four. That objection- 
able relationship is never permitted in my 
presence. I make the mites suppose that 
my lawful name is ‘ Wenerables,’ which 
they believe.’’ 


—— Robert Southey is said to have writ- 
ten his notable drama, ‘‘ Wat Tyler,” in 
three days. It was surreptitiously printed 
some twenty-three years afterward. 


BeEecHAM’s PILLS cure Sick J— 





New England’s Rivers and [lountains 


The rivers and the mountains of New England, 
toward which the romantic thoughts of many 
thousands are just now turning witb pleasurable 
anticipations of midsummer communion, have 
been taken as the text of two timely albums just 
issued by the Boston & Maine Railroad. They are 
entitled “ Rivers of New England’’ and“ Mount- 
ains of New England,” respectively, and make 
most attractive and fitting companions to last 
year’s volume, ‘New England Lakes.” The beauti- 
ful photographic half-tone reproductions of river 
and mountain scenery with which the books are 
fiiled literally speak for themselves, forthe score 
or more of full-page pictures are unhampered by 
printed description These charming collections, 
representing the highest development of photo- 
graphic and typographic art, not only do justice 
to the wonderful scenery they depict, but form 
an artistic brochure that will adorn a table in 
any parlor. Acopy of either will be sent by the 
passenger department of the Boston & Maine 


Railroad, on receipt of six cents. Intending va- 
cationists should also send at once for a copy of 
the Boston & Maine excursion book, which gives 
all essential information regarding any summer 
resort in its great territory, including fares, 
hotel and boarding house rates, etc. This book 
will be mailed free on request. 
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_» —GOOSE FEATHER FACTS 


. It is said that one-half of the feathers used 
; — in Pillows are raw. The saving in price is 
=—=7 gained at a loss of one-half the luxury and the 
⸗ use of unhealthy and odorous feathers. 

; We buy, sell and use only steam purified 
= geese feathers, warranted odorless. 
ding we use no feathers that are stripped from 


In bed- 


the quill, ae lacking the qaiil, nae lose their elasticity and become fiat in use. 
We handle no foreign feathers, as they are often artificially weighted with pul- 


verized chalk, and lack the lively quality of the best domestic feathers. 


We bay 


only the best ‘‘ Emden ”’ and ‘‘ Toulouse ” geese feathers, and guarantee that they 
will ran more downy than any other grade now sold. 
As a result our feathers have great filling quality and are the cheapest to use. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, 


DRAPERIES 


and FURNITURE 


48 Canal St., Boston 
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HUMAN PROVIDENCE 
Baccalaureate Sermon at Lasell 
PROF. C. W. RISHELL, D. D. 


“And the Lord God took the man, and put him 
into the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it. 
And the Lo:d God said, It is not good that man 
should be alone; I will make him an helpmeet for 
him.” — GENEsIs 2: 15, 18. 


HESE words teach that to men and 

women —to humanity — is given the 

task of dressing and keeping this earth with 

all that belongs to it. In other words, God 
has taken man into 


PARTNERSHIP IN HIS PROVIDENCE 


over the earth, and it is as proper to speak 
of human as of divine providence, and the 
former is as real as the latter. Thus the 
theme suggested is: The human factor in 
the providential control and development of 
the world. 

It there is such a dual providence, is there 
any way by which we may determine the 
boundaries and limits of God’s and man’s 
providential spheres? There are but two 
methods by which God exercises providence 
over the world: First, by the powers and 
forces with which He endowed matter at its 
creation. According to the doctrine of 
evolution these forces have produced all that 
now is of organized and harmonious exist- 
ence, animate and inanimate. Some think 
this the only providence God exercises in the 
world. But the Christian cannot doubt that 
God is present and active in His creation, 
guiding and developing the whole with an 
infinitely intelligent and loving care. 

Neither of these methods of divine prov- 
idence, nor both of them together, affords 
all of good that is possible to man. He who, 
trusting in the wise and beneficent inter- 
vention of God In behalf of man, employs no 
means of self-help, will soon come to want. 
And it is equally true that the natural 
products of the world are not adequate to all 
our human needs. 

There are some strange limitations of the 
supply which nature affords for our wants. 
The perfection of natural provision in some 
respects would lead us to anticipate equal 
completeness in all particulars. But in this 
expectation we are disappointed. There is 
light suited to the eye and to all the needs of 
life, and its application to our necessities 
depends hardly at all upon our own efforts. 
The air fills our lungs and does its health- 
producing work without our voluntary co- 
operation. The blvod deposits the necessary 
matter for every portion and organ of the 
body entirely independent of our volition, 
and even when we are unconscious of the 
process. More wonderful still, the arteries 
and veins furnish channels through which 
the blood,so necessary to life, can flow to 
and from every part of the system, and 
the heart automatically pumps this blood 
through these channels provided by nature. 

In striking contrast with all this is the 
fact that though food and drink are as 
necessary to cur life and health as light and 
air, we are obl!gsd to procure them for our- 
selves. The lizgat shines upon us whether 
we will or not The air reaches our lungs 
without effort 3n our part. But we can eat 
and drink only by a voluntary act. And, 
stranger than all, after we have voluntarily 
partaken of food and drink, nature under- 
takes to digest and emplicy them for our 
nourishment without our co-operation. 

These are not the only wants which nature 
creates but does not supply. For purposes 
of civilization human intercourse is essen- 
tial. Yet nature provides no highways over 
which men can travel. Not only so, she 
provides no medium of communication be- 
tween those who reside in the same vicinity. 
Language is a human, not a natural, product. 
Then as civilization becomes more complex, 
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time increases in value; yet nature furnishes 
us no time-annihilators, such eas rapid 
transit, telegraph and telephone. 

Not only so, but mapy of the things which 
nature does supply are either incomplete or 
not in a condition of reaciness for use. 
Even the most necessary minerals have to be 
dug out of the earth and put through a 
more or less complicated process of prepara- 
tion before they can minister efficiently to 
human needs. But to comea little nearer 
home. We are in the month of roses. Yet 
how vastly inferior was the original rose to 
the American Beauty. What expenditure 
of thought and care was demanded to bring 
the Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson pink to its 
present perfection. The delicious strawber- 
ries you now enjoy so much are not the 
product of unassisted nature. Your pet dog 
was originally a wolf or a jackal; and the 
beautiful horse you drive is not nature’s 
gift. 

In multitudes of instances 


NATURE DOES NOT DO THE BEST 


that can bedone. It is not too much to say 
that many of the most perfect provisions of 
nature are adapted only to the lowest stages 
of civilization. Hence it is evident that 
nature is not,and is not intended to be, 
sufficient for the needs of humanity. 

These facts show that nature is le!t open to 
the influences of man. God put man into 
the world to dress it and to keep it. 

The same truth is even more impressively 
illustrated when we consider the till recently 
unused powers of nature. Electricity has 
been always capable of its present manifold 
uses; yet had men not utilized it, we might 
have been forever without its benefits. So 
with steam; and even water power is useless 
except as map furnishes the requisite me- 
chanical appliances. Nature effurds a mate- 
ria medica, but no medicines; iron, but no 
steel; clay, bat no bricks; timber, but no 
lumber; wheat, but no bread; cotton, flax, 
wool, but noclothes. She gives us raw ma- 
terial; but man must prepare them for his 
own needs. 

All this is not designed as an indictment of 
nature and divine providence. The purpose 
is to show that God’s providence {ts not inclu- 
sive of all that humanity requires for its 
necessities, mucb less for its comfort; and 
that the world is so constituted that we can 
make it yield us every necessity, comfort, 
and luxury. That God could have given us 
railroads, engines, telegraphs, telephones, 
and all that man has invented and con- 
structed, is clear from the fact that what He 
has given is much more complicated than 
the works of man. Besides, God’s provisions 
suggest and make possible all that nan per- 
forms. Man’s part is one of discovery and 
artificial combination. 

This great truth that God has so made the 
world that it can be and needs to be im- 
proved, finds its complement in the even 
greater truth that God made man, and man 
only, capable of developing the creation of 
God. Nothingis better adapted than these 
considerations to exhibit the god-like nature 
with which we are endowed, and the god- 
like work committed to our hands. But 
there is also nothing which, properly con- 
ceived, so fills us with a sense of responsibil- 
ity. We are called to perform God’s work; 
we ought to have God’s earnestness. True it 
is that God does all His works with infinite 
ease. His feet never grow weary, His eyes 
are never heavy with sleep, His back never 
aches under its burdens, nor does Hie brain 
ever weary with thought. Yet, though we 
have not His inexhaustible strength, it is 
shameful that we ever tire in doing His 
work. To the majority the Gospel is summed 
up in the words: Ask,and ye shall receive; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock,and it shall 
be opened unto you. They forget that 
He said, Lift up your eyes and look on the 
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fields, for they are white already to the har- 
vest. 

Two courses, then, lie opento you. You 
may seek enjoyment, ease, and self gratifica- 
tion; or you may spend your life under the 
influence of the sublime thought that God 
has set you bes‘de Himeelf in the providence 
to be exercised over the world. In the for- 
mer case you will impoverish, in the other 
you will enrich, your character. 

The 


TASKS OF THIS HUMAN PROVIDENCE 
are these: — 


1. To beautify the earth. If this is not too 
small a work for God’s thought, it is not for 
ours. Allof us dislike ugliness and admire 
beauty; but not all know the importance of 
beauty, whose refiex influence on the refine- 
ment of our characters is inestimable. 
Beauty in the home makes life less sordid; 
and, if added to the charms of housewifely 
virtue and grace, will tend to the preserva- 
tion of virtue in husband and children. 

2. But it is also man’s duty to make the 
earth more productive and useful. What 
has already been done in this particular sug- 
gests that we might go much farther. If 
there are any who think that they cannot 
reclaim waste land or discover and utilize 





A Confession 


Says She Can Now Talk with a Clear 
Conscle nce 





Woile attending the State convention of 
the W. C. T. U. at Manville, Wyo., I wae en- 
tertained by Mrs. Nina Higby. I ama tem- 
perance lecturer, and at breaciast Mrs. Hig- 
by handed me a lovely cup of coffae with the 
remark, ‘* Did you ever realize that it is not 
at all consistent for temperance people to 
continually advise others to avoid poisonous 
stimulants, and yet day by day drink such 
articles themselves? This is particularily 
true of coffee, which is one of the most 
powerful narcotics in existence, although its 
effects are not shown as actively as whis- 
key.”’ 

I was rather surprised at her remark, but 
after thinking it over a moment, I realized 
that it was apropos. I had noticed many a 
case of nervous prostration that was directly 
traceable to coffee, for the individuals at once 
began to improve when they left off coffee, 
and I had found it so in my own experience. 

I had made several attempts to break away 
from the habit and had failed, much to my 
disgust, and, oftentimes, when addressing 
an audience on the evils of liquor drinking, 
1 had in my own heart felt that 1 was very 
much like an old toper,the only difference 
being that | wanted coffee and he wanted 
liquor. 

Mrs. Higby went on to say, ‘‘ We have 
abandoned coffee entirely in our family, and 
are using the Postum Cereal Food Coffee 
made down at Battle Creek, Mich., and 1 
think when you drink this cup, you will 
agree with me that it is in many respects a 
more delicious beverage than ordinary coffee, 
for it has a smoother, more fascinating taste, 
much like the very highest grades of mild 
Java.” 

I drank the cup slowly and realized that 
her remarks were true, end I want to say to 
you that I gained no more valuable knowl- 
edge at that convention in Wyoming than 
that which I learned at the breakfast table 
where I had my first cup of Postum. I have 
since used it regularly, very greatly to my 
physical and mental advantage, and have 
found no difficulty whatever in doing away 
with coffee. Noone can tell how glad I am 
to be free from its baneful effects. [ can now 
make a temperance address with a clear con- 
science, and, perhaps, I might add, a clearer 
complexion than formerly. — NINA D. Prr- 
TIGREW, Spearfish, 8. D. 
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the hidden forces of nature, they will at 
least admit that they might make the wealth 
that others produce go farther than it does. 
They can be good stewards of others’ earn- 
ings. lt is the more plainly our duty to 
make the wealth of the world available to 
the masses since grinding toil and abject 
poverty arrest, while freedom from excessive 
physical labor is an almost necessary condi- 
tion of, mental development. 

3. This suggests the third providence we 
are to exercise in the world —that of uplift- 
ing our fellow-men. Many of them are so 
low down in the scale of intelligence and 
morality only because they lack opportunity 
and incentive. As long as anyone is com- 
pslled to exhaust an undue proportion oi 
energy in the pursuit of a livelihood, the 
opportunity will be wanting; and as long as 
one kind of useful labor is held to degrade 
the person who performs it, no incentive 
will suffice. The problem of so changing 
conditions as to secure the desired advance- 
mont of the less privileged classes, is a gi- 
gantic one, requiring wisdem, patience, 
determination and time. Bat the greatness 
of the task should not be allowed to hinder 
us. We are endowed with majestic powers 
that we may employ them in working out 
these tasks of humanity. True it is that the 
human will prevents us from dealing with 
man as we can with lower forms of life. 
Bat as in all life there is an upward tenden- 
cy,so0 in man there is something that re- 
sponds to the onward call. 

If the greatness of our miesion tends to 
paralyze effort, the motives offered are pro- 
found and effective. The first of these 
motives, though selfish, is nobly so. The 
only thing that will save life from a pessi- 
mistic close is to live always in harmony 
with the broad and high purposes of God. 
Another, and in some respects a nobler, 
motive springs from the fact that by exer- 
cising the providence God designs, we shall 
benefit many of our needy fellow creatures. 
The third and highest motive is that so God 
has planned for us. Wecan but be stirred 
to our profoundest depths to feel that we 
are in some sense and in some degree in 
God’s stead on earth. We must catch the 
significance of the fact that God so framed 
the constitution of the earth that it can be 
improved, made more beautiful and more 
helpful to man, and that He has enduwed us 
with the power to put the finishing touches 
upon His creation. It may cause us some 
inconvenience to engage in this high work, 
but every noble impulse prompts us to enter 
upon it. All great souls have caught the 
spirit, if not the exact thought, of their 
providential mission. Little souls alone are 
content to live for self. What a goodly 
company of heroes and heroines has adorned 
the history of the world! Moses, Jesus, 
Paul, Luther, Wesley, Elizabeth Fry, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Clara Barton, and many 
others, some of whom have been as hinges 
upon which the doors of the ages have 
swung open to a better future. May you be 
classed, not with the gaudy butterflies of 
society, but with the heroes and heroines 
of the ages. 


Model Letter and Church Service 


Rev. Henry B. Swartz, of Uxbridge, Mass., un- 
der date of May 18, sent the following letter and 
notification to the members of his church: “ Al- 
low me as your pastor to send you a word of 
greeting. A pastor’s first duty is to become ac- 
quainted with his people, and, as a help to this, 
we propose to hold a roll call and consecration 
service, Sunday morning, June 4, at half past 
ten. Previous to the communion on that morn- 
ing the church roll will be called by the pastor. 
As your name is called, will you not be ready to 
respond with a brief statement of your present 
religious experience, either in your own words 
Orinaverse of Scripture or hymn? Plea «be 
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present if you can” possibly do so; if you are un- 
avoidably detained, may I not ask you to send 
your response by some one else or directly to 
me? Never in the history of the Taft Memorial 
Church have the prospects been brighter than 
now. By the united effort of all its members we 
may succeed beyond our largest hopes. See 
John 4; 35; 1 Cor. 15: 58; Eph. 6: 9.” 


A BEULAH SONG 
REV. J. A. SHERBURN. 


(Written in response to Rev. 8. P. Heath’s poem 
entitled, “* Rejoiding in the Lord,” as found in the 
HERALD of May 3.; 


That Beulah song you deftly sing 
Is sweeter than the notes of spring; 
"Tis not the wail of dire distress, 
Ot wandering: in the wilderness, 
Bat victor’s voice, so glad and free, 
Which trills in song a jubilee. 
Then send it forth and shout the while, 





Since Jesus deigns on you to smile, 
A sinner, washed in His own blood, | 
And made an heir to all things good. 

So sing you may, in notes of praise, | 
Tarough all the remnant of your days; 

For God your hoary head will bless | 
While found ip ways of righteousness; 
A passport, too, will later give 
To heaven above, with Christ to live, 
And rest and reign and ever be 
Throughout the vast eternity. 

Then think it not man’s worst estate 
To bea — 


THE DECLINE OF THE PRAYER- 
MEETING * 


HERE is truth in the old saying that 
“the prayer-meeting is the very pulse 
of the church;” and just so far as it fails to 
refresh and instruct saints and to convert 
sinners it is sure to decline. In a great 
town like ours the prayer-meeting has to 
struggle for its existence; and it is not 
strange that many think it has seen its best 
days and belongs to the old order “that 
changeth, yielding place to new.”’ The late 
dinner, where the family naturally linger 
about the cheerful board, makes the prayer- 
meeting seem a hardship to people of com- 
fort and fashion; while, on the other hand, 
the workingmap, having washed himself 
and eaten his evening meal, is tempted to 
fall asleep by bis fire or to betake himself to 
the saloon, where there is no definite hour 
of beginning or closing. 

In our larger churches the very bigness of 
the assembly of worshipers tends to dissi- | 
pate the homelike atmosphere. Very few | 
are qualified to address a large number of 
people; their voices reach only the narrow | 
circle of those who sit immediately about | 
them, while over the rest of the people there | 
broods a dull silence. For this reason the | 
weekly prayer-meeting little by little 
changes its essential character. It has the | 
insp‘ration of numbers indeed, but becomes | 
more formal. The pastor, or some other 
person selected beforehand, delivers a kind 
of lecture, and after a prayer or two the 
service ends without the free commingling | 
of thought and feeling that is the distinct- | 
ive feature of the prayer-meeting. Some- 
times a foreign missionary takes up the 
hour; again, a Sunday-school specialist or 
the agent of some benevolent society pre- 
sents his views. And so, before the people 
are hardly aware of it, all the essential feat- 
ures of the prayer-meeting gradually disap- 
pear. 

Now, | am inclined to think that this proc- 








* From the advance sheets of THe INSTITUTIONAL 
CuurcH: A Primer in Pastoral Theology. By 
Edward Judson, D. D. With an Introductory | 
Word by Bishop Potter. One of a series of hand- 
books edited by Prof. Samuel Macauley Jackson. 
Lentilhon & Co.: 160 Fifch Avenue, New York. 
Price, 0 cents. 
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Nova Scotia 


QUEEN OF VACATION LANDS 


Healthful, 
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AND THE EXPENSE SO VERY SMALL 


Take the charming ocean sail from Boston and 
visit Nova Scotia, which nature made especially 
for vacation purposes. Its climate is delightfal- 
ly bracing; its scenery enchanting. There’s ex- 
traordinary fishing, unive:sal boating, and the 
roads are grand for cycling, walking, and driv- 
ing. It’s pre-eminently a land of rest — as truly 
Acadian now as in Evangeline’s time. 
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Provinces. 
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prayer-meeting ideas will be preserved. 
Have as a standing subject, for instance, 
** Echoes from Sunday,” and cultivate anew 
the homelike feeling that has disappeared 
from the regular week-night service. The 
final outcome of this progress of evolution 
will be a meeting every night of the week, 
and each service will have its distinctive 
character. There will be a service for sing- 
ers, a service especially for the church, aserv- 
ice for young people, a service for Sunday- 
school workers and teachers, all culminating 
inalarge general service. In this way the 
wants of all will be met, and the passer-by 
will find the church bright and open every 
evening. In our own charch we seem best 
to meet the wants of the community by 
holding our church prayer- meeting on Fri- 
day night, our young people’s meeting on 
Wednesday night, and on Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday nights what 
we call a Gospel meeting. What we must 
guard against is the multiplication of meet- 
ings beyond the real demand forthem. The 
rule is to start no new meeting until the at- 
tendance at the services you already have 
suggests the need of an overflow. It has 
always seemed to me, too, that the regular 
week-night prayer-meeting of the church 
should take the precedence in a Christian’s 
thought over all other meetings. It should 
have the right of way. The others are to 
be regarded as extras, to be attended if one 
wishes, but over and above all the church 
prayer-meeting. Otherwise, there is dan- 
ger of a break in the organic unity; instead 
of one church you have practically a con- 
geries of little churches. There is a tend- 
ency in our tims for the young people to 
have a little church of their own at the ex- 
pense of the general charch. 

Most ministers will agree that it is more 
difficult to have a good prayer- meeting than 
a good preaching service. One obstacle is 
the disinclination, even of the best people, 
to co-operate otherwise than in congrega- 
tional song. With many, this can never be 
overcome. Others may be persuaded before- 
hand to allow you to ask them to speak or to 
lead in prayer. The subject, too, should be 
opened in such a suggestive manner as to be 
easily discussed even by untrained minds. 
My own custom is to have in my mind a full 
sermon analysis, and after giving the first 
point, endeavor by skillful questions to 
draw the others out of the people. The 
opening address should not be too con- 
densed and finished. There shculd be left 
rough edges for the people to take hold of. 
The blackboard can be very effectively used 
in the prayer- meeting life. 

Long remarks, either by the leader or 
others, are fatal to the interest and power of 
the prayer-meeting. A minister who was 
apt to occupy more than his share of the 
time in the prayer-meeting and then won- 
dered why the members of thecharch did not 
take part, chanced to be speaking one even- 
ing on the healing of the ten lepers, and of 
the one who returned to give glory to 
Christ, and why the nine did not do so too; 
to which one of the deacons replied that he 
thought “it was quite likely the first one 
took up all the timo.“ Almost every church 
has its prayer-meeting killers. We should 
try gentle private persuasion before open 
rebuke, and, above all things, never betray 
irritation in public. A ministerial friend of 
mine was once settled near a theological 
seminary, the professors of which were in 
the habit of attending his meetings and of 
consuming more than their share of the 
time. On one occasion a professor had used 
up about twenty minutes in his address. 
When he finished, my friend, in his de- 
spair, was about to close the meeting with 
the benediction, when a little boy who had 
been converted a short time before arose and 
said, “lam thankful tosay that I am still 
trusting the Saviour.” 
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Boston Preachers’ Meeting.— The meeting was 
opened with prayer by Chaplain Crawford. The 
order of the day was an address by Chaplain 
Cassard of the battleship Indiana, who spoke 
eloquently upon the part the “Flying Squad- 
ron” took in the late war. Dr. J. W. Hamilton 
then introduced Chaplain Isaacs, of the battle- 
ship Massachusetts, and member of Alabama 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, who spoke interestingly of his war expe- 
rience. The meeting was enthused and amused 
by a short talk by Dr. Tigert, editor of the 
Methodist Review of the Church South, who, by 
invitation of Dr. Hamilton, is now delivering 
addresses in our New England Methodist 
churches in the interests of the Freedmen’s Aid 
work. Resolutions of appreciation were adopted 
appropriate to the departure of Dr. George 
Whitaker to engage in educational work in 
Oregon. Resolutions of a fraternal nature were 
adopted in view of the meeting of the Triennial 
Congregational Council which is to meet in 
Boston in September. The meeting adjourned to 
the second Monday in September. 


Boston District 


Tremont St. Church, Boston. — Chaplain W. G. 
Cassard of the battleship ‘‘ Indiana” preached 
on Sunday evening, Jane 18, in thischurch. He 
is a Marylander by birth, a member of the Balti- 
more Conference, and a most earnest and elo- 
quent preacher. He preferred not to preach on 
the Spanish war, aud took for bis subject “ Hu- 
man Brotherhood ” as revealed in (1) patriotism, 
(2) love of home, (3) love of fair play as instanced 
in America’s interference in Cuba, (4) brother- 
hood of the Cross. This brotherhood teaches 
the value and importance of human sympathy, 
the overruling providence of God, and the pos- 
sibility of a common destiny. The sermon was 
replete with illustration, and deeply interested 
a large audience. 


Upton. — Children’s Day was observed at this 
church in an appropriate manner. In the morn- 
ing the pastor, Rev. Wm. M. Crawford, preached 
to the children from the words, * For who hath 
despised the day of small things?’’ Inthe c¢ver- 
ing the children of the Sunday-school, assisted 
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by the church choir, gave an excellent concert. 
Rev. John Capen, of Uxbridge, one of our su- 
perannnates, pronounced it one of the best con- 
certs that he had heard for years. This church 
has been exceedingly fortunate in securing the 
services of Prof. O. B. Young, of Hopedale, as 
orgapist and chorister. Prof. Young is well 
known in Worcester County, and has been or- 
ganist and chorister in some of the largest 
churches in this section. The Upton Methodist 
church will soon have the best music, both 
vocal and instrumental, in town. w. 





Worcester, Park Ave.— An addition of 21 mem- 
bers at last communion is evidence of the for- 
ward movement here. Nochurch in Worcester 
has proportionately so many children in its reg- 
ular congregations as this. May not seekers 
after the cause of alleged Methodist decadence 
find in our laxity in regard to church attendance 
some reason? When a child is brought up to 
think that going to Sunday-school is all that is 
necessary, when may we expect church-going to 
begin? 

Ovral St.—A goodly attendance at the last 
well-managed social entertainment attests the 
interest in things temporal, and the preaching 
of the singing evangelist, E. R. Leslie, equally 
witnesses devotion to matters spiritual. 


Webster Square.— Pastor Kingsley made a 
pleasant impression in his recent address be- 
fore the Y. M.C. A. on * A Brave Choice.”’ 

Laurel St.— There is no more active organiza- 
tion in Worcester than this. Some church inter- 
est takes every night in the week save one, and 
that one the pastor usually manages to throw in 
for the cause. 


Swedish.—At Quinsigamond, Pastor Why- 
man’s opposition has prevented the planting of 
at least one rumshop under the eaves of his 
church. Would that he might be equally effica- 
cious over the entire city! Pastor Nils Eagle, of 
the Thomas St. Church, is so ardently sought 
for in Cnicago that there is imminent danger of 
his going. He will be followed with many re- 
grets if he does sever his relations. During 
the building of the new edifice the congregation 
will worship in the now disused Belmont St. 
(Congregational) edifice. 

Trinity.— This body is leading in the plan of 
‘“‘end of the century” giving, with the propo- 
sition to pay off, this year, the debtsof Park 
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Ave. and Lake View churches. Should this 
plan carry, what will become of “ Bishop” 
Alonzo Sanderson, whose mission would be 
clearly gone? We would not let him go tothe 
Philippines, but would say, “Bro. 8., now is 
your opportunity to develop the Tatnut 
scheme; ”’ and the recent extension of the street 
railway through that delectable locality renders 
this action all the more imperative. W. A. 
Warden is the new president of the Men’s 
Union. The sermon of Dr. C. A. Crane won for 
him a deal of merited commendation. He isa 
thoroughly live man. On Memorial Sunday eve 
Capt. J. B. Knox addressed the Good Citizenship 
Society on ‘“*‘ War Memories.” 


Grace. — Evidently Dr. Brady has open sesame 
to the local press,for no Methodist divine in 
these parts for twenty years has been so gener- 
ously reported. The best of it is that what he 
says is worth reporting. Whether he talks 
about “ wheels” and then gets up a wheel ex- 
cursion to neighboring parts, or whether he is 
sending a cable message of congratulations to 
the Peace Congress, he seems to be in the popu- 
lar and appropriate line. He is giving recep- 
tions galore,and every family represented at 
the same goes away with some remembrancer of 
the visit, usually a volume of sermons of the 
pastor’s preaching. Apparently he is not run- 
ning his present ministration on the inverted 
barrel plan. Janitor A. J. Tourtelotte has just 
been made happy by the present of a gold watch 
by friends on his birthday. See what a privilege 
it is to bea janitor in Worcester! W. J. Hastings 
and wife, with his son Charles and wife, have 
taken up their summer abode at Sterling. 

Quis. 

Cambridge District 


Clinton. — The season of refreshing continues 
with encouraging interest. The four days’ meet- 
ing was a success. During the quarter ending 
June 13,17 have been received as probationers, 
eleven of the number being men over twenty-one 
years of age. During the same time, 1 was re- 
ceived into full membership by certificate and 6 
from probation. Three Sunday afternoons have 
been devoted by the pastor to the distribution 
of literature, in their own language, among the 
Italians and Hungarians employed on the Mas- 
sachusetts reservoir, with short gospel services, 
assisted by an interpreter. June 11, 89 people as- 
sembled in a grove in the north part of the 
town to inaugurate a series of open-air rallies 
for the summer season in charge of the pastor. 
At the quarterly conference, held June 13, the six 
class-leaders reported an average attendance of 
105 for the quarter, being an average attendance 
for each class of over 17, showing that Clinton 
Methodists believe in the cClass-meeting even in 
warm weather. An old folks’ day, May 24, brought 
out a large number of elderly people, some of 
whom were conveyed in carriages to and from 
the church. Dr. E. 8S. Lewis, wife and son, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been jvisiting relatives in 
town. The father of Dr. Lewis, Rev. Joseph W. 
Lewis, was pastor in Clinton in 1868-’70, and his 
uncle, Rev. T. W. Lewis, was pastor in 1852-’54. 
Mr. Edward R. Leslie, a member of the church in 
Clinton, where he was born and educated, is 
holding evangelistic services in Mauchaug, a 
suburb of Whitinsville; and Rev. John Mason, 
another Clinton boy, is doing efficient service at 
South Hadley Falls. Two more of our young men 
contemplate entering Wilbraham in September. 
Another member of the{church graduated from 
the Medical School of Boston University — Dr. 
Albert Cross. Rev. W. J. Hambleton and wife, 
who have been residing within the bounds of the 
Clinton parish during the past year, and whose 
presence at the Sunday services has been a bene- 
diction toall, have removed to their cottage at 
Sterling Camp-ground where Mr. Hambleton has 
been appointed chaplain for the summer season. 
Rev. A. M. Osgood is the pastor. 

Lowell, St. Paul's. — Children’s Day was ob- 
served with enthusiastic and largely attended 
services. The pastor, Rev. L. W. Staples, bap- 
tized 17 children and received 11 on probation. 
Mr.and Mrs. Staples have a strong hold upon 
the hearts of the people, and are doing a good 
work. 

Lynn District 


Stoneham. — The Epworth League of this 
church held its anniversary exercises on Sunday 
evening, June 18. The president of the Confer- 
ence League, Rev. W. M. Cassidy, was present 
and delivered a most helpfuladdress. The pres- 
ident and superintendents of the Junior and 
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Children’s Leagues gave annual reports. These 
exercises, with special music, gave the church a 
most interesting and profitable hour. 


Asbury Grove. — On Sunday, June 18, the chap- 
lain, Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., organized a Bible 
school of more than one hundred, and at 10.80 
A. M. and 2.30 p.m. he preached upon some of 
the great things the Gospel had done for Amer- 
ica,to an audience of more than four hundred 
people, who gave close attention. At6p. mM. the 
chaplain conducted a social gospel service, at 
which 150 were present, 40 taking part in the 
service. w. 


Cambridge District Epworth League. — A meet- 
ing of workers from twenty Leagues in this Dis- 
trict was held at Epworth Church, Cambridge, 
Wednesday evening, May 31, with an attendance 
of about 150. The meeting opened with devo- 
tional exercises, conducted by Mr. Leon L. Dorr, 
of Woburn, the president of the district. This 
was followed by informal five-minute talks by 
other cabinet officers. Mr. J. C. Hazelton, of 
Somerville, the first vice-president, spoke first 
of the work of the Spiritual department, and 
urged the Leagues to take for a watchword, 
* One hundred souls for Jesus this year,”’ stat- 
ing his belief in the possibility of bringing this 
about by personal consecration, faith,and en- 
thusiasm in the Master’s work,on the part of 
League members. The second vice-president, 
Miss Florence M. Millner, of Cambridge, spoke a 
few earnest and inspiring words in behalf of the 
Mercy and Help department. Mr. J. ER. Lacount, 
of Somerville, the third vice-president, present- 
ed the work of the Literary department, laying 
particular stress upon the need of systematic 
Bible study in the Leagues. Rev. Elias Hodge, 
of Waltham, fourth vice-president, spoke of the 
importance of the Social work of the League, 
and urged that this department be made helpful. 
At this point a letter from Mrs. A. M. Osgood, of 
Clinton, the Junior League superintendent, was 
read. This contained suggestions and encour- 
agements for Junior superintendents of the dis- 
trict. Mr. H.C. Ward, of Cambridge, superin- 
tendent of Missionary Work, outlined the work 
of his department, which is a new one. It is 
proposed to organize a missionary committee in 
every League where it has not already been or- 
ganized, and to introduce missionary libraries 
and mission study classes wherever possible. 

After the singing of a hymn, Rev. A. P. Sharp, 
of Somerville, was introduced and spoke on 
‘Personal Work in the Epworth League Meet- 
ing.” He said,in part: “ God never made a man, 
much less a Christian man, without having 
something for him todoin His world. We look 
too faraway. We cannot do the duty far away, 
but we can do the duty near at hand. Little 
things are overlooked. God only knows what 
will result from the little things. There are 
people who need the touch of the young life of 
the League. We must find out our work our- 
selves.” 

Mr. Dorr then invited those present to take a 
trip half way across the continent with Rev. 
W. N. Mason, pastor of Epworth Church, who 
spoke in behalf of the convention at Indianap- 
olis in July, giving many reasons why all should 
zo if possibie. Rev. A. M. Osgood presented the 
“Quiet Hour Movement” ina few earnest words. 
As the meeting was about to close, it was found 
that Mr. Bixby of the New England Cabinet was 
present, and had full particulars regarding trips 
to the Indianapolis Convention. He was re- 
quested to inform those present about the vari- 
ous routes, and did so. 

The meeting closed with singing ‘“‘ God be with 
you ti!l we meet again.” Those who attended 
felt that it had been good to be there and doubt- 
less went away with a stronger determination to 
carry on the work of the League to the best of 


their ability. 
. Grace M. Snow, Sec. 





Springfield District. 


Springfield, Grace Church.— The year opens 
very happily with this church. The people have 
received their new pastor, Rev. C. E. Spauldis-g, 
with characteristic cordiality. Mr. Spaulding 
writes that “‘the healthy and promising condi- 
tion of the work reflects great credit upon the 
former pastor, Rev. E. P. Herrick.’ 


Trinity. — June 11 was observed as Children’s 
Day, with sermon by the pastor to the “ little 





people” in the morning, and concert in the even- 
ing. The preceding day the Sunday-school had 


a picnic at Riverside Grove. June 4,3 were re- 
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ceived on probation, 6 from probation into full 
membership, and 8 by letter. We are pleased to 
notice that (as appears bythe Trinity Chimes, 
the weekly leaflet distributed on Sunday morn- 
ing) all are assigned to one or other of the week- 
ly classes. 


Charlemont. — The new Conference year moves 
on nicely. The church has just purchased a $50 
set of pulpit chairs, which adds much to the ap- 
pearance of the audience-room. Some repairs 
have been made at the parsonage. As a token of 
their appreciation of the pastor, Rev. John 
Wriston, and his wife, the ladies of the church 
presented them a beautiful dinner set of 124 
pieces. Presiding Elder Knowles made his first 
quarterly visitation for the current Conference 
year on May 28, preaching an excellent sermon. 


Holyoke, Appleton St. — The Claflin University 
Sextette sang in this church on June 2, and were 
“asplendid success.’ A collection of $22 was 
taken for the University. Dr. W. F. Oldham was 
here on the evening of May 7, and gave an ad- 
dress which was much appreciated. The sub- 
scription for missions was taken, and, with the 
amount to come in from the Sunday-school, will 
probably amount to more than was realized last 
year on the regular collection. The church has 
set about raising $2,000 of the debt resting on the 
property, and at this writing more than $1,900 
has been subscribed. Congregations are good, 
and pastor and people are hopeful. Rev. H. L. 
Wriston, the pastor, plans to attend the Interna- 
tional League Convention in Indianapolis, visit- 
ing friends in West Virginia while he is away. 
Plans are also on foot thus early for the District 
League Convention to be held in this church 
next Labor Day. The pastor, on two successive 
Sunday evenings in May, preached on these sub- 
jects: ** Getting Out of Egypt,” “ Getting Into 
Canaan.”’ 


Orange.—On Memorial Sunday, May 31, the 
G. A. R. and kindred organizations in good num- 
bers attended services at the Methodist church. 
The local paper says: “ Rev. James Sutherland 
preached an extemporaneous and especially 
fitting sermon, deeply religious, full of meat, 
and right to the point.” 


Southampton. — Rev. T. C. Radoslavoff, the 
new pastor, in this his first pastorate is al- 
ready making his way most pleasantly and suc- 
cessfully. Theservices are largely attended. The 
interest is genuinely spiritual. The people gave 
a Methodist reception, with all of cordiality that 
is implied therein, to their minister and his wife, 
Friday evening, May 19. 


Springfield Preachers’ Meeting.—There were 
twenty-five present at the session on Monday, 
June 12, when the presiding elder, Rev. Dr. J. O. 
Knowles, gave an interesting statement of ‘‘ The 
Condition and Needs of Springfield District.’’ 
His remarks, and those of the brethren who 
followed in discussion of the subject, revealed a 
copviction that we must get back to the plain 
preaching of fundamental truth. 

Presiding Elder Knowles was prostrated by 
grippe for some ten days after the close of the 
Annual Conference, but since then has been 
vigorously going his rounds, in labors more 
abundant. 


Blandford and Russell.—The good people of 
this charge evidence their good judgment by 
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becoming increasingly attached to Rev. E. B. 
Marshall and his wife. 


Chester. — Rev. J. A. Betcher—so the writer 
hears — is “ doing grand work.”’ 


Conway. — Prospects are good here. Rev. E. V. 
Hinchliffe and wife appear to be pleased with 
the people, and the latter to be equally satisfied 
with the occupants of the parsonage. 


Colrain. — Rev. F. M. Pickles, transferred from 
the Puget Sound Conference, ison the ground 
and taking hold of the work well. 


Easthampton. — Rev. E. H. Thrasher and wife 
have the entire confidence of their people. This 
is a natural consequence of the fact, stated by 
one in position to know, that ‘he seems to be 
bent solely on doing good to the people.” He 
has introduced Sunday night preaching, pre- 
ceded by a praise service and followed by an 
Epworth meeting. 


East Longmeadow.— Pastor W. T. Hale finds 
reason for encouragement in his oew field. 


East Templeton.—This place is supplied by 
Rev. Fred Daniels, of Vermont, who is doing well 
and finding favor with the people. 


Feeding Hills.—The old edifice having been 
burned, plans for a neat little church ana chapel 
have been adopted, and building will proceed 
when a little more money has been raised. 


Gardner.—It is a matter of course that every 
one should be pleased with the appointment of 
Rev. John H. Mansfield, as is reported to this 
scribe to be the case. Already the attendance at 
the various meetings of the church i1 increasing, 
especially at the evening meetings. Mr. Mans- 
field is an incarnated revelation of how to bring 
things to pass. He believes in the old-fashioned 
Gospel; and that the intelligent proclamation of 
the truths which used to move men will still do 
80, is proved by his recent five years’ pastorate 
in Athol, which was attended by marked success. 
Rev. L. P. Causey, who succeeds Mr. Mansfield 
at Athol, was his predecessor at Gardner, and 


had unusual success during a four years’ pastor- 
ate there. 


Greenfield.—*‘In good shape’’—so reports the 
presiding elder, who, as he goes among the 
people, hears some very appreciative words con- 
cerning the pastor, Rev. W. C. Townsend. Some 
improvements have recently been made on the 
parsonage. - 

Leyden and East Colrain. — Rev. C. A. Pickett, 
who is supplying, has made a good impression, 
and the year opens hopefully. 

Ludlow Centre. — Finding (if the writer under- | 
stands correctly) no class- meeting in operation 
on this charge, Rev. F. H. Wheeler, very soon 
after his arrival this spring, went into the out- 
lying districts and started four such meetings, 
atone of which, on a recent night, twenty-five 
were present. This is another illustration of 
how to do things. If we are determined to see 
something done, we see it done. 

Mittineague. — This is one of our very delight- 
ful suburban charges. The church is in good 
condition, and Pastor H. G. Buckingham and 


people are mutually happy in their relation to 
each other. 


Shelburne Falls.—The prospect is that this. 
the second of the pastorate of Rev. W. E. Morse, 
will be a successful year. 


Southbridge. — Five have joined by letter since , 
Conference. The pastor, Rev. C. H. Hanaford, 
delivered two Memorial ay orations —at Lan- 
caster in the forenoon, and;at Maynard in the 
afternoon. 

Southwick. — Rev. A. B. Tyler, supplying here, 
is in the first year of his ministry, and has won 
the favor of the people. 

Springfield, Brightwood. — There is a large at- 
tendance at the various services — sometimes 
the building will not accommodate all who wish 
to attend. On June 11 Rev. G. H. Rogers, pastor, 
baptized 6 children, and received 2 persons by 
letter and on probation. Since Conference 5 
have come into full membership by letter and 1 
from probation. 


St. Luke’s. — The retent quarterly conference 
voluntarily increased the salary of the pastor 
and that of the presiding elder. The latter- 
named official must have found this a remark- 
ably pleasant experience — possibly a somewhat 
novel one; though we believe another of the 
churches has done the same by him. Why should 
not a society do this by the presiding elder as 
well as by the pastor? 





State St. —“ Rev. W. G. Seaman is opening his | 
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second year with a strong grip on the society, 
and is working hard to develop it on spiritual 
lines.”’ 


West Springfield (Merrick).— Children’s Day 
was one of unusual interest. The pastor, Rev. 
F. M. Estes, baptized six babes, and the mother 
of one of them, at the morning service; and in 
the afternoon baptized two more babes at their 
homes, making a total of nine baptisms for the 
day. On Sunday evening, June 18, the local 
lodge of Odd Fellows attended in a body and 
were addressed by the pastor, the occasion 
being their annual memorial service. 


Westfield.— Some anxiety had been felt lest 
there might be difficulty in finding a worthy 
successor to Rev. L. H. Dorchester; but Rev. 
F. N. Upham has already secured a strong hold 
upon the people. At its recent session the quar- 
terly conference by a rising vote passed a reso- 
lution thanking the committee on pulpit supply 
for so wisely indicating to the appointing au- 
thorities their choice as to who their pastor 
should be. 


Winchendon.— The pastor in charge is Rev. 
G. A. Cook, a member of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence. He is already hard at work, and has ex- 
tra revival meetings in progress. The quarterly 
conference were pleased to express their gratifi- 
cation at his appointment as their pastor. 

H. 





Laurel Park Camp-meeting.— The annual 
camp-meeting at Laurel Park will begin August 
21 and last until the following Monday. Let min- 
isters and laymen of Springfield District take 
notice and make announcement to congregations 
and friends. Plan to go if possible. Prepara- 
tions are in progress to make this meeting one of 
unusual interest. Presiding Elder Knowles, with 
characteristic energy, is planning a vigorous 
spiritual campaign for camp-meeting week. Let 
all lovers of Christ’s kingdom pray for great 
success. 

The beauty and healthfulness of the Park are 
well known. Some new cottages have been built, 
and various improvements made. The special 
attraction will be the new dormitory for the use 
of preachers, now in process of erection, which 
will be suitably furnished. A larger organ than 
formerly will be used at the meetings. Rev. E. V. 
Hinchliffe, of Conway, will have charge of mu- 
sical matters. His enthusiastic leadership will 
doubtless prove an inspiration. 

W.C. TowNSEND, Sec. 
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MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portiand District 


South Portland, Elm St.— The Sunday-school 
room was opened on Sabbath morning, June 11, 
with avery large audience present. The room 
is finished in oak and the high ceiling beauti- 
fully paneled. Several class-rooms open from 
the main room, with sliding doors. Everything 
looks substantial and artistic, and reflects great 
credit upon the energetic pastor, Rev. J. H. Rob- 
erts, and his trustees. The main building is 
nearly completed, and will soon be ready for 
use. 


Portland, Woodford’s. — Rev. J. H. Clifford 
preached the baccalaureate sermon before the 
graduating class of Deering bigh school on Chil- 
dren’s Day. The Board of Education program 
was used at the children’s concert in the even- 
ing. 

Portland, Congress St.— A legacy of $550, which 
has been contested on account of some legal de- 
fect in the will, has finally been given to the 
church by decision of the probate court. The 
new pastor, Rev. W. S. Bovard, is encouraged by 
large congregations and a growing Sunday- 
school, and by conversions in his regular social 


services. Nine children were baptized on Chil- 
dren’s Day. 
W. F. M.S. — The Portland District auxiliaries 


met at Old Orchard, on Wednesday, June 7. Mrs. 
C. W. Bradlee, of Biddeford, led the opening de- 
votional service. Mrs. 8. A.Clifford gave the 
address of welcome, to which Mrs. I. Luce re- 
sponded. Mrs. J.B. Donnell, of Portland, pre- 
sided. Brief reports were read from every aux- 
iliary on the district, giving date of organization 
and outlining the work done. Mrs. W.S. Bovard, 
of Portland, the new secretary, was introduced 
and cordially welcomed. A mode) auxiliary 
meeting was ably conducted by Mrs. F. B. Clark, 
of Portland. Excellent papers were read by the 
Misses Roberts and Tibbetts, of Biddeford, and a 
very interesting address given by Mrs. Franklin, 
a returned missionary from India, who also sang 
a solo in one of the native dialects. 

Peak’s Island. — The pastor, Rev. W. S. Jones, 
is looking after the children. A Junior En- 
deavor Society of twenty-four members has been 
organized under the leadership of C. H. Mosley. 
The Sunday school is prosperous and increasing 
in numbers. 


South Portland, People’s Church. — The average 
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attendance\_at~the .Sunday-school is over two 
hundred. The Epworth League is increasing in 
membership and activity. Repairs on the church 
will begin atonce. Pastor and people are full of 
courage. Rev. J.A.Corey,the pastor, has made 
about two hundred calls since Conference. 
Personal. — The presiding elder’s home is now 
at 38 Central Ave., Deering Centre (Portland). 
E. O. T. 





Lewiston District 


North Conway. — While in the judgment of the 
pastor, Rev. J. H. Trask, it is not certain that the 
charge ought to remain divided, yet the year 
opens very hopefully. Good congregations and 
increasing interest in Sunday-school and League 
work are among the encouraging signs. A de- 
lightful reception was tendered the pastor and 
family. 


Intervale. — The people are very much pleased 
with the return of Rev. C. A. Terhune. The ad- 
vance guard of summer boarders has put in an 
&ppearance. Mr. Terhune is to supply at Upper 
Bartlett on pleasant Sundays in the afternoon. 
This gives him a ride of eighteen miles; but he is 
not afraid of hard work. 


Conway.— Rev. T. P. Baker is as competent 
and faithful as he is modest. His wife is an effi- 
cient helper. He is organizing and working for 
victory. Things are looking up all over the 
charge. At a recent visit we preached at three 
different points to excellent congregations. 


Gorham. — Rey. W.Canham and family have 
received a royal welcome. New carpets have 
been put down, a new hard-wood floor has been 
laid in the dining-room, and the salary has been 
advanced $100. This church claims to be the 
banner church of the district in the matter of 
pastoral support considering its numerical and 
financial strength. A genuine revival would 
make this an almost ideal charge. 


Berlin. — Rev. A. T. Craig has returned for the 
third year. He took a brief and much-needed rest 
immediately after Conference. He and his peo- 
ple are full of hope and courage. 


The New Hampshire part of our Conference is 
well manned and is looking up. 


Mechanic Falls and Minot. — Rev. A. Hamilton 
is giving great satisfaction on both parts of the 
charge. All the indications are that the year is 
to be one of success on all lines. 


Chebeague. — Already souls are seeking salva. 
tion, social meetings are full of enthusiasm, con- 
gregations are increasing, and the pastor, Rev. 
F. Grovenor, is in his element. 


Bath, Beacon St. — Rev. W. P. Merrill and wife 
received a most cordial reception. The church 
parlors were decorated, and there were speeches, 
music, refreshments and overflowing sociability. 
One has been reclaimed, one baptized and re- 
ceived on probation, and two have joined by 
letter. The Sunday evening social service is tak- 
ing on its old-time interest and power. A Junior 
League of twenty-five members has been organ- 
ized, and the pastor’s wife is superintendent. 
The church property has been insured and some 
repairs made on the parsonage. A Sunday- 
school has been organized at West Bath. The 
pastor will probably preach on alternate Sunday 
afternoons at West Bath and East Brunswick. 
One hundred calls have already been made. 


Miscellaneous. — It will be very kind of the 
pastors of the Conference if they will take 
prompt and generous collections for Church Aid 
and forward them at once to Rev. C. A. Brooks, 
Yarmouthville. He has planned wisely, and 
worked heroically,and succeeded wonderfully. 
Salvation of souls is still crowning his labors. 


The camp-meeting at East Poland will com- 
mence Ang. 14 and hold over, the following Sun- 
day. Unusually generous arrangements have been 
made to accommodate the public. Some of the 
best talent in New England has been secured to 
help the home foree. I recommend, in harmony 
with the action _of the directors, that the pastors 
within t reasonable ¢ distance close th their churches 
on that Sunday, and come with h their p people for 
a a high “day in Zion on this old historic ground. 
To your tents, O Israel! t A. 8. L. 





Orr’s Island. — If a person could live on Orr’s 
Island, he would soon realize that the “ Pearl of 
Orr’s Island” is not overdrawn. The people 
have a grand way of doing great things; and the 
unique manner in which they showed their re- 
gard for their new pastor, Rev. C. H. Young, is 
something newand novel. The other night he 
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was startled by receiving a ‘‘ May basket’ that 
put into the shade everything of the kind that 
ever came into his past history. A few nights 
later, at a quarter to ten, he was startled by 
what seemed to be an earthquake shock. The 
windows rattled, the house rocked, the doors 
squeaked. Springing to the door, he found it 
barricaded with grocery baskets, filled with 
everything that the heart could wish; and across 
the moonlit field he saw the fleeing figures of the 
disturbers of his peace. Down over the steps he 
sprang, plunging through the hollows, leaping 
the stone walls, “ breaking up the fallow ground” 
as his head, arms, or knees came in contact with 
it. After afewcaptures of the ringleaders the 
whole band were called together and spent a 
pleasant half-hour chatting with their pastor. 
Already the church and people are rallying 
around the standard. The Memorial service 
was pronounced the best ever held on the island. 
Next week will hear the sound of the hammer, 
swish of the brush, and clank and clang of the 
trowe;, as the workmen go to improve and beau- 
tify the little chapel on the hill. A. T.G. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 


Claremont is doing its usual work for the Mas- 
ter under the careful direction of Pastor 
Cairns, whose weekly studies of Genesis on 
Thursday evenings are well attended and much 
prized by many, old and young. The pastor has 
been earnestly requested to repeat his Sunday 
evening course of ten lectures on the ‘“‘ Second 
Advent.’’ He inclines to think he may add two 
supplementary lectures to the original course. 


North Charlestown is planning a very much- 
needed work of improving the house of worship 
with roof repairs and paint and kalsomine 
within. 


West Unity is grieved by the removal of 
Francis L. Quimby, an old resident, who after 
fifty years of married life and devoted service 
to the work in this charge moves to Claremont 
to spend his last days where his children are in 
business. The kind reception of his son, Rev. 
H. F. Quimby, at Groveton, is very gratifying to 
all the friends. 

East Lempster receives Pastor Smith and fam- 
ily very kindly, and approves with assistance 
their efforts to brighten with carpets and new 
paper the pastor’s house. He is holding regular 
services at South Acworth Sunday afternoon, and 
at Lempster Street Sunday evenings. 


All the work in this section of the district is 
going hopefully, though the Conference changes 
and consequent resignations of the summer 
school managers may make it necessary to dis- 
continue that for the season. 


Hillsboro Bridge.— The half-yearly conven- 
tion of the District Epworth League will be held 
at Hillsboro Bridge on Tuesday, June 20, under 
the superintendence of President A. B. Rowell, 
of Salem. 

Winchester and Westport being unexpectedly 
vacated by the withdrawal of H. E. Allen from 
our ministry, will need some strong man to take 
up and carry on the work successfully for the 
rest of the year. 


Chesterfield and Spoffordville will be sapplied 
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for the present by General Secretary Maylott, 
of Keene Y. M. C. A. G. W. N. 


Cencerd District 


Landaff and Lyman. — Rev. Willis Holmes is 
happy and contented in bis new field of labor. 
He has gone at the work with his accustomed 
energy, and expects to have success in the salva- 
tion of souls. Having no horse at present, he 
has traveled up hill and down over this large 
field, nearly five hundred miles, going on foot 
and with his bicycle. He will have a horse soon 
that can climb the hills for him, then he will try 
to do more than he is now doing. The two 
charges together have fixed a good claim that 
will amount to $725 and house. 


Lisbon. — This charge is pleased with the new 
occupants of the pastor’s home, and the preacher 
and family are charmed with the scenery and 
people of this north country. The work opens 
well. Congregations are large, and there is an 
increasing religious interest. Rev. L. D. Bragg 
is the only pastor in the place, and for the month 
of June is conducting the prayer-meetings in 
the Congregational Church, from which the pas- 
tor has just retired. The graduating exercises 
of the high school are to be held in our church. 
Rev. J. B. Aldrich holds his membership here, 
and is seeking a livelihood while his oldest son 
completes his course in the high school, which 
will be a year from this time. 

Swiftwater and Benton.—The pastor, Rev. 
E. C. Clough, is held in high esteem by the peo- 
ple here. He has good congregations and is la- 
boring hard for success. 


Rev. E. C. Langford, although not in the reg- 
ular work, is sought for frequently for such 
service as he is able to render. He has been 
called for three years in succession to give the 
Odd Fellows Memorial day address at Barnet, 
Vermont. He is very mach beloved all through 
this section. 


Monroe and North Monroe, — The outlook here 
for the year is very encouraging. The finances 
at both places are nearly all provided for. Special 
revival services are now being held at Monroe, 
with meetings every evening, which are increas- 
ing in interest. 

At North Monroe a Junior League has been 
organized that is quite unique in way of working, 
and promises much for the church. Rev. I.C. 
Brown is fully restored to health, and is very 
happy in his work. 


East Colebrook and East Columbia. — These 
charges have done, for them, a remarkable work 
in the matter of parsonage repairing and fur- 
nishing. A few years ago when Rev. Geo. R. 
Locke became pastor here, the house was simply 
ashell. No wonder the pastor’s wife wept on 
seeing it! But they produced a wonderful trans- 
formation in two years. Much more was needed 
to make it all that could be desired, but they did 
all that time, strength, and the money at their 
command could sccomplish. It remained for 
the coming of Rev. N. L. Porter to inspire the 
people with fresh courage, and in a few minutes, 
one Sunday, they raised about $160 for painting, 
furniture, etc. When the pastor brought his 
wife and daughter, the people planned an elab- 
orate reception. The exercises were held in the 
Grange hall. A large company was present. It 
was carried out in real city style, and every one 
was delighted. The work is moving finely. Oon- 
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gregations are large, and there is hope of a very 
successful year. 


Woodsville. — The Union School District of the 
village has taken by right of eminent domain 
the rear portion of our church lot to enlarge the 
school grounds, on which they are now erecting 
a $20,000 school building. They have paid to the 
trustees $300 for the ground taken. The outlook 
for this church in all ways is very hopeful. Rev. 
G. N. Dorr is diligent in every good work. 


East Haverhill. — The new pastor is giving ex- 
cellent satisfaction. Rev. Mellen Howard is in 
poor health, having been confined to his bed for 
some time. 


If any of the churches have old copies of 
‘* Finest of the Wheat,’’ No. 1, that are not in 
use, and that they would give away, let the pre- 
siding elder know, and he can find a place for 
them. B. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 


Zion’s Herald, — New subscribers are being 
reported nearly every week. Let the good work 
go on! 

Travel. — Not having a “ flying machine,” we 
were obliged during the past twelve days to 
travel two hundred miles by team and forty by 
rail. We visited sixteen churches and held 
twelve quarterly conferences. We also attended 
a Seminary trustee meeting at Bucksport, and 
Church Extension Board and Twentieth Century 
Commission at Bangor. Suffice to say, all is 
well and the outlook encouraging. 

WwW. W.O. 

Bangor District 


Alton, etc. — Rev. 8. M. Small is heartily wel- 
comed back to this charge for the fifth year. It 
would not be far out of the way to say that he 
wanted to return and everybody wanted him. 
Our second Sabbath after Conference was spent 
with this people,and a good Sabbath it was. 


System and love are prominent characteristics 
of the work here. 


First Church.—A large company 
gathered at the vestries to welcome home their 
pastor, Rev. H. E. Foss,and family for the fourth 
year. The exercises of the evening consisted of 
speaking, singing, refreshments, hearty greet- 
ings and general good cheer. Rev. 1.H.W.Wharff 
and wife, Rev. G. J. Palmer and Presiding Elder 
Boynton aud wife were present and assisted in 
the ceremonies, which were unceremonial but 
hearty. A grateful people and happy pastor. 
We hope for good things this year! 

Bangor, 


Bangor, 


Grace.—No less hearty were the 
expressions of confidence and love on the return 
for the same term of pastorate their pastor, Rev. 
J. M. Frost. The society is contented and 
happy. The church edifice is already taking on 
a new coat of paint, and all departments of work 
show renewed vigor. 8. L. Rogers, the beloved 
superintendent of the Sunday-school for twelve 
years, resigns, and Fred H. Landers becomes his 
successor. During the years of Mr. Rogers’ 
superintendency the school has greatly pros- 
pered, and there are many regrets that he retires 
from this office. The new incumbent enters a 
large and promising field with the hearty co- 
operation ofall. A good opening for a good year 
for this society. 


Danforth.— Here also we find good cheer on 
the part of the people and a hearty welcome to 
the pastor, Rev. I. H.W. Wharff. He has been a 
busy man since Conference. Not only the Min- 
utes, Memorial sermon and Memorial oration, 
address to graduating class of high school, 
etc., but now the church edifice has been raised 
four feet, basement to be finished, the building 
painted outside and in, and other improve- 
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ments rendered. An excellent beginning. 
trust the year will be full of good things. 


Dexter.— This society has taken on new life. 
New church up, and a beauty. The happy 
pastor, Rev. O. H. Fernald, D. D., smiles, and his 
people rejoice. The Sabbath services, heldin a 
hall, are well attended, and the social services, 
divided between the other churches and cottages, 
are growing in numbers and power. 


Dixmont.— Rey. W. T. Johnson was heartily 
welcomed to this new charge. About seventy- 
five of his people gathered at his home to spend 
the evening. Ice cream and cake were served 
and everything was done to make the family feel 
they were among their friends and would be well 
cared for. Children’s Day was a great success. 


Dover.— The Ministerial Association convened 
here June 12-14. Fourteen ministers were pres- 
ent. Interesting and able essays were read by 
the brethren, which led to spirited discussions. 
It was an interesting and profitable occasion. 
Rev. J. H. Irvine, the pastor, is regarded the 
right man in the right place. The congregations 
are good, interest good and increasing. Souls 
are being saved. 


We 


Forest City, Lambert’s Lake and Vanceboro. — 
Rev. C. H. Raupach has moved since Conference 
—or gone through the form — from one end of 
his little charge to the other — Forest City to 
Vanceboro—a distance of only twenty-nine 
miles. He and his wife are settled and happy 
and the people satisfied. Some men would regard 
this quite a territory, but for the incumbent it 
is only ordinary. Splendid quarterly confer- 
ence. Prospects most excellent. Salvation of 
souls looked for. 

Guilford and Sangerville.— The pastor, Rev. 
D. B. Dow, has settled down fora good year. 
No friction discoverable. Excellently manned 
are most departments of church work. At 
Guilford the Sunday-school is enjoying phe- 
nomenal prosperity uader the able superintend- 
ency of Frank Martin, and Frank Folley at the 
head of the Sangerville school is showing him- 
self a workman of whom none areashamed. The 
Leagues also are doing good work. Congrega- 
tions are large and the pastor is highly es- 
teemed. 

Mattawamkeag. — The new pastor, Rev. D. R. 
Pierce, enters upon his work with vigor. Three 
weeks of revival work resulted in a quickening 
of the church and several conversions. He is 
kindly received and is making an excellent im- 
pression. We bespeak for him a good year. 


Newport.— This charge is really taking its 
place atthefront. Finances have taken a boom 
under their new and well worked system. All 
departments are advancing. Rev. C. E. Springer, 
the pastor, is hugely enjoying his work, and 
the people are enthusiastic in their praises. 
Salvation of souls this yearon this charge is 
confidently expected. 


Orono and Stillwater. — Rev. W. B. Dukeshire, 
who comes to this charge from the Maine Con- 
ference, receives a hearty welcome by this excel- 
lent people. Pastor and people express them- 
selves confident of a good and prosperous year. 
The Maine State University, under the manage- 
ment of Dr. A. W. Harris, its president, has had 
phenomenal prosperity the past year, and its 
Commencement exercises did it great honor. 

Hartland and St. Albans. — Rev. C. E. Petersen, 
the pastor, enters upon his work like an old 
hand. He first of all interests himself in the 
church debt, to which he is said to be a great 
enemy. The people are much pleased and he is 
delighted with the prospects. A good year is as- 
sured. 

Atkinson and Sebec. — Rev. W. A. Meservey is 
the fortunate man to fall into the arms of this 
loyal and good people. Already he appreciates 
the situation and nothing but kindly and hope- 
ful expressions do we hear from either side. 
Children’s Day, under the direction of the pas- 
tor’s wife, was said to be the best ever seen here. 
All are praying and trusting for an old-fash- 
ioned revival this year. E. H. B. 





As the coral islands of the Pacific rise and 
bask in the light of heaven, flowery and 
fertile, while their base is surrounded by the 
barren, salt, angry waves of an unfathom- 
able ocean, so the group of Christians that 
clustered together as a church in Antioch, 
were rich in all the graces of the Spirit 
although they had sprung from a dreary 
heatber'sm, and were surrounded by it 
still.— Arnot. 
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Mere weight itself, if the fissh be pale and 
flabby, does not indicate good health, but 
when the fiesh is firm and rosy, as in the case 
of Mellin’s Food babies, then every ounce of 
weight is indicative of the ba>y’s good 
health and condition. 


SOME AFRICAN NOTES 


—— Bishop Hartzell, accompanied by his wife, 
Dr. Hammetand Miss Alice Culver, sailed from 
England for South Africa, Jane 10. The Bishop, 
during his brief stay in England, attended to 
several important matters in connection with 
the work in Africa. Asa result of consultations 
witb the British South Africa directors and the 
Colonial Office, he has succeeded in having an 
act passed, by which the laws fixing the relations 
between masters and servants and appre ntices, 
now in force in Cape Colony, have been made ap- 
plicable to Rhodesia. These acts were made to 
apply to apprentices, orphans and other native 
attaches to mission stations and industrial 
schools of all denominations, over a territory of 
nearly 700,00) square miles. 





— Mr. F. R. Lingham, an American, and rep- 
resenting very large commercial and manu fac- 
turing interests at Delagoa Bay, has requested 
the Bishop to furnish the plans for a church and 
parsonage and a Cottage Rest Home for the sick, 
to be erected at Delagoa Bay,and proposes to 
spend $7,500 in theirerection. The plan is to 
have a pastor and his wife and a trained nurse. 
Mr. Lingham and the large companies he re pre- 
sents will provide for the support. Delagoa Bay 
is the ocean gateway to the Transvaal, has the 
finest harbor on the East Coast, and will have a 
large English-speaking white population. The 
above buildings are for work among the white 
people. 

— Ata final consultation with the secretaries 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, it has been 
definitely settled that Portuguese East Africa 
and Eastern Rhodesia, with old and new Umtalis, 
are to be left to American Methodism so far as 
Wesleyan Methodism is concerned. There will 
be also a division of territory northward toward 
the heart of the Continent. This happy arrange- 
ment makes American and English Methodism 
one in their work in Africa. 


— Recent letters from Rev. W. P. Dodson, 
presiding elder of the Angola District, state 
that Messrs. Brewster and Waite and Miss 
Zentmire had arrived safely at St. Paul de 
Loanda, and led by Mr. Dodson and Mr. Her bert 
Withey, the party had reached Dondo, and were 
soon to start by caravan for theinterior. Mr. 
Dodson reports having established two native 
preachers in native towns. He has also begun 
the new building ona block of ground which 
has been secured in Malange for a Central In- 
dustrial Mission. Rev. A. E. Withey and wife, 
who have given fourteen years of heroic service 
in Africa, are on a vacation in America. Both 
of them have been seriously sick, and were com- 
pelled to remain some weeks at the Maderia 
Islands and also three weeks in London. Rev. 
Samuel J. Meade, who has been on a vac ation 
for a year in America, returns to Malange. 


—— Bishop Hartzell held the 66th annual ses- 
sion of the Liberia Conference at Cape Palmas 
in February. The session was made especially 
interesting by the celebration of the 60th anni- 
versary of the founding of Monrovia Semi nary, 
now the College of West Africa. 


——The printing outfit, worth $5,000, is in its 
place in a good stone building, 25x55 feet in 
size. The arrival and dedication of this new 
and what must prove to bea great factor in our 
missionary work in Liberia and Africa, created 
a great deal of interest and enthusiasm among 
all classes. President Coleman, who has just 
been re-elected to his position, and his entire 
cabinet and many other prominent people were 
present at the dedication services. The first 
number of the New Africa,a 32-page monthly, 
printed in Monrovia, will appear in July. At 
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the request of the brethren, Bishop Hartzell 
will be the editor, and he has appointed Rev. 
A. P. Camphor assistant editor. 


—— The plan of establishing a system of schools 
in Liberia, with the College of West Africa as 
the central school, where alone higher branches 
will be taught, is going forward successfully. 
Over 1,200 pupils are now enrolled. One ship- 
ment of $1,500 worth of the latest and best Amer- 
ican text-books are now in use and as many more 
are needed. These books are sold to those able 
to buy and loaned to others. The law of self- 
help is being enforced everywhere. 


—— Bishop Hartzell expects to give six months 
to his trip and to the work in East Africa. 


—— The news from the work at Inhambane and 
Inland stations on the East Coast is encourag- 
ing. Dr. Richards and all other workers, white 
and native, were well and happy in the outlook 
for continued success. The new printing-press 
will soon be on the ground, and then, with the 
help of native printers, religious literature will 
be published in both the Tonga and Schwetswa 
dialects. 
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More about «‘ Small Increase of 
Membership ”’ 


“HOPEFUL PASTOR.” 


HILE we admit tbat, because of many 
of the reasons given for a decrease 
inthe membership of some of our churches 
and very few additions in others, there is 
much to cause alarm, we are nevert heless con- 
vinced that there 1s really no good ground 
tor fretting over the condition of things, re- 
laxing efforts, losing courage, or counting 
honest labor as lost, when all things are con- 
sidered, including one reason that bas re- 
peatedly come under our observation during 
the past two years. “ Wespeak that we do 
Know, and testify that we have seen. ’ 

We are well aware of the fact that, with a 
certain class of religious leaderr, the addition 
of names to the records seems tv be their 
chief ambition,and in the pursuit of their 
desire for enlargement many have not taken 
sufficient precaution in ascertaining the 
actual merit of those whom they persuade to 
“join the charch.’’ The consequence has 
been that Satan has had too muen opportu- 
nity for nindering the work of God because 
of the positions held by his diabolical allies, 
who are members of churches, of young 
people’s societies,and even on some official 
boards; and the problem as to how best to 
get rid of them, when their true character 
has been discerned, is one that perplexes 
many a presiding elder and pastor. We dare 
not assert that a desire for fame or popularity 
prompts this canvass for “‘ members ” — we 
trust there are none who serve the church 
with such base motives — but the fact re- 
mains that there are too maay taken into the 
church without having passed a satisfactory 
examination in which evidence is given of 
an “earnest desire to be saved from their 
sins and epjoy the fellowship of God’s peo- 
ple,” as our Discipline requires. Such aadi- 
tions by no means impress the world with 
the true nature and aims of the Christian 
Churcb, and it is by many of them classed 
among other social societies. They also prove 
hindrances to many who would enter and 
become useful servants among us. 

In looking over church records for the past 
two years, we notice that the membership 
has decreased not only by deaths and re- 
movals, but by the exclusion of members, 
some of whom, the writer has been informed, 
never gave any evidence of conversion when 
taken intothe church. It is quite evident, 
then, that if in other tocieties, as well as in 
that to which we refer, the work of driving 
out those who make the “ Father’s house a 
den of thieves” has been carried on, and 
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churches are being cleansed from this evil, 
there must necessarily be shown on the rec- 
ords a decrease in oumbers, while the in- 
crease in strength and regained spiritual 
power must tell for God and righteousness 
in the near future. 

The writer has, in his short ministerial 
career, experienced some of the heart-aches 
of his fellow-laborers; but he has also been 
led to see the error of yielding to any of 
these fainting-spells. He believes that the 
church will triumph over sin and Satan, 
that we can do all things through Christ 
who strengthens us, and that if not permit- 
ted to see the immediate results of our la- 
bors, “‘ we shall reap in due season if we 
faint not.”’ God will honor the work and 
take to Himself the glory. 

Every pastor and layman should read and 
adopt the advice in ‘‘A Few Thoughts from 
a Class-leader,’”’ on page 634 of ZION s HER- 
ALD, May 17. Let Zion awake! Let God’s 
ambassadors guard against vainglory and 
unholy aspirations, put on Christ, and sink 
self out of sight. When we seek men, and 
strive to lead them to repentance, helping 
them to lead righteous lives, so that of their 


own free-will and accord they are able in an 
intelligept manner to give to all a reason for 
their hope in Obrist, * the Lord will add to 
the church as many as are being saved.’’ 

Brethren, let us be hopeful. ** We are get- 
ting better.” 





OXYGEN!—Nature’s Remedy— OXYGEN! 


The more natural a remedy the safer and surer. 
The CoMPouND OxYGEN TREATMENT purifies and 
vitalizes the blood, feeds nerves and muscles, 
roots out all clogging nests of microbes and 
builds up new tissue. It reinvigorates the entire 
system. It is curing today Headaches, Neural- 
gia, Rheumatism, Ha ; an Insomnia, Kid- 
ney, Throatand Lung Troubles. Cal) or write. 

57 Temple Piace, 


COMPOUND OXYGEN CO. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Rockland Dist. Min. Asso. at Boothbay 
Harbor, 
Portiand Dist. Min. Asso. at Berwick, 
HEDDING CHAUTAUQUA ASSOCIATION: 
Summer School, 


June 26-28 
June 28, 29 


July 31-Aug. 19 


Biblical Institute, Aug. 7-12 
Assembly, Aug. 12-19 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-25 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 


RAILROAD NOTIVE — Commencement at Wes- 
leyan. — All visitors from the New England and 
Middle States (and probably from the rest of the 
States) to the Commencement exercises of Wes- 
leyan University may obtein reduced raiiroad rates 
by following these directions: Purchase through 
single ticket to Middletown from nearest principal 
station, arriving at station thirty minutes, if possi- 
ble, before departure of train. Secure from ticket 
agent the required certificate of purchaser. Tus 1s 
INDISPENSABLE. Such tickets with certificates may 
be bought from Thursday, June 22, to Tuesday, 
June 27. The concession is granted under the 
name “Wesleyan Alomni Association,” which 
should be used by the purchaser. Oertifi.ates must 
be presented for endorsement to Mr. Charlies H. 
Brown, at the College library, not later than Tues- 
day, Jane 27; but return tickets may then be pur- 
chased up to and including Saturday at one-third 
the re,ular rate. Oertifivates and tickets are not 
transferable, and the return must be by the same 


route used in going. 
Ex. Com. oF ALUMNI Asso, 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 





by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way tocure Deafness, and that is by constitution 
al remedies. Deafuess is caused by an inflamed 
condition of the mucous lining of the Eustachi- 
an Tube. When this tube gets inflamed you have 
@ rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed Deafness is the result, 
and upless the inflammation can be taken out 
and this tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine cases out 
of ten are caused by catarrh, which is nothing 
but an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrb) that cannot 
be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for cir- 
culars, free. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
a@ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headacbe, biliousness and 
constipation. All druggists. 





JUNIOR LEAGUE CONVENTION. — A Junior 
Lesgue convention will be held at Bromfield St. 
Charch, Boston, Wednesday, June 28. Sessions at 
10and2. Junior superintendents and their assist- 
ants, and the Junior League Oabinets are invited to 
be present. Let there be a grand rally of Janior 
workers and of all persons interested in the work 
of character building among the young. Miss Julia 
A. Robinson, of the Zpworth Herald (Janior dept.), 
Chicago, will attend and take part in the conven- 
tion. A special advance program will be sent to all 
Junior superintendents who will send their address 
immediately to the undersigned. Basket lunch. 

0. W. ScorT, Supt. 


W. H. M. 8. — The third quarterly meeting of the 
New England Oonference Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society will be held in First Church, Temple 8t., 
Wednesday, June 28, opening at 10 a.m. In the 
morning, reports from the six districts and the va- 
rious departments of work will be given, and impor- 
tant business transacted. Addresses by Prof. Har- 
riette J. Cooke of the Medical Missioa, aud Mrs. 
A. ©. Clark of the Immigrants’ Home. Afternoon 
meeting at2 Miss F. V. Russell, of Browning Home, 
Camden, 8.;0.. will be the speaker. Lunch served 
at noon by ladies of the church at 15 cents a plate. 


SaRAn WYMAN FLOYD, Conf. Oor. Sec. 


Por Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINsSLOw’s Soomuine Syrup has been used 
by children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


















ms free. Lectures 
term. Particular atten- 
ratory. Fall term begins 
September. For information 
sident, 


ENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send cee Fv catalogue 


and list of users. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO.,, 
H’ Rochester, N. Y. 


address th 


Cancers Cured 
The Absorption Process is a conceded success 


Scarcely a failure in sixteen years. No Knife 
No Caustic. No Blood. No Pain. Write 


Dr. Hess, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


for particulars and references. For cancer of the 
breast, if not broken out, treatment can be sent. 


Bay View House 
Ferry Beach, Bay View, Maine, 


Located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, making a unique feature by 
uniting the velvet green of the lawns with 
the white sands of the beach, is perfect in all 
ite appointments, rooms singly or en suite, 
well ventilated, with fine views. The water 
supply, one of the prominent features, is 
absolutely PURE SPRING WATER. 

The SANITARY conditions are perfect and 
well arranged; running water in all the clos- 
ets, and faucets on every floor. 

BATHING is enjoyable on account of perfect 
safety, there being no undertow which 
makes bathing so dangerous at many re- 
sorts. 

The Bay VIEW has been under the same 
management since the season of 1883 and will 
continue the same this season. 


MRS. E MANSON & SON 
Proprietors and Owners. 
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OBITUARIES 





Friend after friend departs; 
Who hath not lost afriend ? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end. 
Were this frail world our only rest, 
Living or dying, none were biest. 


Beyond this flight of time, 
eyond this vale of death, 
There surely is some blessed clime, 
Where lite is not a breath, 
Nor life's affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire. 


There is a world above, 
Where parting is unknown; 
A ae eternity of love, 
Formed for the good alone. 
And faith beholds the ying here 
Translated to that happier sphere. 


Thus star by star declines 
Till we are passed away 
As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night; 
They hide themselves in heaven’s own light. 


— James Montgomery. 


Evans. — Mrs. Martha Wight Evans, widow of 
Joseph Evans, was born Nov. 8, 1818, and died in 
Weston, Vt., May 14, 1899. 

Mrs. Evans was converted in Mount Holly, Vt., 
forty-five years ago, and joined the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. Later she removed her con- 
nection to the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Landgrove, Vt., and continued with that church 
until her death. She was always interested in 
the work of the church and often talked with her 
pastor concerning it, remarking but lately in 
conversation, “‘I am only waiting to go to my 
heavenly home—the church triumphant.” In 
the cold and snow of last winter she was fre- 
quently in the extra revival meetings being held 
at that time, and seemed greatly pleased to see 
souls converted and the church being refreshed. 

Mrs. Evans leaves six children, twenty-nine 
grandchildren and twenty-eight great-grand- 
children to mourn her departure. “ Blessed are 
the dead which die inthe Lord; evenso, saith the 
Spirit; for they rest from their labors.’’ 


W. A. B. 

Andrews. — Margaret Andrews, widow of the 
late Rev. Charlea Andrews, was born in the 
Parish of St. David, Province of New Bruns- 
wick, Feb. 3, 1813, and died in Gray, Maine, at 
the home of her son, Dr. Andrews, May 12, 1899. 

Mrs. Andrews was born of Methodist parents 
and was baptized ininfancy. While attending 
schoo! at Machias Academy, at the age of twenty, 
she was converted. On leaving the school she 
united with the Methodist Church and continued 
@ member of this branch of the church militant 
until she was translated into the church tri- 
umphant. 

In her marriage with Mr. Andrews she found 
her true vocation as the wife of an itinerant 
minister, for which she was eminently endowed 
by gifts and grace. She was a helpmate of more 
than average efficiency, and will be remembered 
on the many charges where they served the 
churches as both a soul-winner and mother in 
Israel. Since her husband’s decease she has 
made her home with her daughter, Mrs. Mary 8S. 
Hurd, and her son, Dr. E. Andrews. 

Her last illness was one which put to the 
severest test her faith and patience, but she 
never faltered in her faith nor murmured amid 
her suffering, which was excruciating in the 
extreme. She leaves a daughter and two sons, 
all of whom rise up to bless her memory. 

I. Luce. 

Wood.— Mrs. Sarah Smith Wood was born in 
Meredith, N. H., Sept. 1, 1809, and died in Mars 
Hill, Me., May 13, 1699, having reached the ripe 
old age of 89 years, 8 months and 13 days. 

Mrs. Wood was converted at the age of four- 
teen, and joined the Baptist Church. She mar- 
ried Samuel Wood, of Freedom, in 1834. In 1849 
she moved to Northport, and it was while here 
that she united with the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, of which she remained a member in good 
standing until ealled to the church above. 

Mrs. Wood was broad enough in her sym- 
pathies to love all churches, but s/se had a keen 
interest in the church of her choice, and a great 
love for Zion’s Hega.p, which has been sent to 
her for many years by her daughter Mary, who 
resides in Belfast. In 1866 Mrs. Wood moved to 
Mars Hill to live with her other daughter, Mrs. 
Susan Blanchard, who tenderly cared for her to 
the end. When the church in Mars Hill was 
organized, four years ago, Mrs. Wood, being the 
first Methodist in the town, was counted armong 
the loyal few to form the nucleus of the society. 

In life she was an example in patience, relig- 
ion and true godliness, and so her end was 
peace. ‘‘ As a shock of corn fully ripe,” she was 
gathered into the heavenly granary. 

Of her children three have died and three, with 
six grandchildren and two great-grandchildren, 
remain, on whom we would have her mantle fall. 

The funeral services were conducted by her 
pastor, May 15, in the new Mars Hill Church. 

Geo. J. PALMER. 





Clemence.—Johu McKinstry Clemence was 
born in Southbridge, Mass., Sept. 30, 1820, and 
died in the same town, March 6, 1899. 

In early life Mr. Clemence became a Christian 
and united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Ohurch. At the time of his death he had been a 
member almost forty-five years. When a young 
man he was engaged in farming, and later as a 
carpenter, but for many years has been associ- 
ated with his brother in the lumber business 
and in the manufacture of boxes, under the firm 
name of J. M. & L. D. Clemence. He was a 
purely unselfish man, literally esteeming others 
better than himself; was a man of sturdy hon- 
esty, and knew not how to talk or act the dis- 
sembler. In this spirit he prosecuted his busi- 
ness affairs tothe end. A little incident in the 
history of the firm illustrates this trait: After 
a fire had destroyed the plant, a settlement on a 
per cent. might easily have been effected, but 
the firm refused all sach offers, and at a subse- 
quent date paid every bill in full. He had a firm 
religious principle and a deep and abiding 
religious experience. He was one who walked 
and talked with God. He was a stanch support- 
er of the church of his choice, giving to it gen- 
erously of his time, thought and means. The 
close of such a life was what might be expected 
— peaceful and serene. 

Mr. Clemence is survived by his wife, the com- 
panion of many years, ason and daughter. The 
funeral services were held in the church where 
he had so long worshiped, his pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Walters, speaking in appreciative terms of his 
noble character. 

C. H. Hanarorp. 





Osgood. — Rev. Gilbert Chadwick Osgood, son 
of Rev. Abraham M. Osgood, an esteemed mem- 
ber of the New England Conference, and Mary 
L. Osgood, was born at Barnstable, Mass., April 
11, 1847, and was taken, after prolonged sickness, 
March 26, 1899, to his eternal rest. 


Mr. Osgood was soundly converted to God at | 


Wilbraham, where he attended Wesleyan Acaa- 
emy for two years. Not heeding at first his call 
to preach, he went into business. In August, 
1870, however, he surrendered to the voice of the 
Master, and in September entered the Boston 
University Theological School, where he com- 
pleted the four years’ course, graduating with 
the class of 1874. His struggle during these years 
to secure an education, in the face of great finan- 
cial embarrassments, was heroic. He carried 
double work much of the time, supplying the 
churches at West Chelmsford and Ballardvale a 
year each. 

He joined the New England Conference in 1875, 
was ordained deacon by Bishop Fosterin 1877, 
and elder by Bishop Simpson in 1879. His ap- 
pointments have been: 1875, Egleston Square; 
°76, Roslindale, to which Mattapan was added in 
"77; °78-’80, Wakefield; °81-’83, Medford; ’84, '85, 
Park Ave., Somerville, ’86 90, Holyoke; ’91-’93, 
Worthen St., Lowell; °94,’95, East Saugus. His 
ministry was marked by good sense, patience, 
spirituality, fidelity and efficiency. At Wake- 
field the church was torn with schism and over- 
whelmed with debt; he restored harmony and 
hope. At Medford he reduced the burdensome 
debt. At Holyoke asplendid church edifice was 
erected and the Highlands society organized,while 
two extensive revivals blessed his pastorate. 
He was @ reaper as well as a sower. For uine 
successive years he received an average of thirty 
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persons a year into the church on probation. 
He was loyal to Methodism and to Methodist pol- 
ity when is cost him much. Once he refused an 
urgent call to a Congregational pulpit. He was 
devoted to his work and spared not himself. His 
worth was recognized outside the boundaries of 
his pastorate, and he was much respected by the 
entire community. For nime years he was the 
popular chaplain of the Eighth Massachusetts 
Regiment. 

Mr. Osgood was a noble man, transparent, 
companionable, sympathetic, Christlike His 
family life was most happy. Sept. 2, 1874, he 
married Miss Mary B. Gale, of Marblehead, who 
has been to him a helpmate indeed. The heart of 
her husband has safely trusted in her. She and 
their three children have been of umspeakable 
comfort to him in his long and wearisome il!- 
ness, caring for him with most tender and unre- 
mitting devotion. 

In 1880 he suffered from a severe attack of ty- 
phoid fever. In 1891 the grippe seized him, and 
he was not perfectly well afterward. In 1895 he 
was prostrated bya paralytic shock, and for four 
years had been slowly descending the slope to 
the river’s brink. It was a distressing experi- 
ence to himself and to his loved ones, but grace 
triumphed gloriously. 

It was very fitting that the funeral services 
should be held at Marblehead, in the very church 
where he was married. Of this society his father 
had been a beloved pastor, and here resides his 
sister, who alone of the family survives him. 
Here his wife was born. Here he himself had 
lived in his early years and served the church as 
class-leader and otherwise, and this was the 
quarterly conference which had licensed him as 
local preacher. 

To Mr. Osgood the service of God was a meas- 
ureless delight and the love of his brethren 
priceless. Forever with the Lord, he awaits our 
coming. 

WILLARD T. PERRIN. 





Comstock. — William Comstock died in South- 
bridge, Mass., May 14, 1899, aged nearly 79 years. 

Almost the entire life of our brother was spent 
in this town. He was engaged in various business 
pursuits, and was known asa prosperous busi- 
ness man, having in large measure those qual- 
ities which bring success. Not being indolent 
himself, his employees knew that they must be 
diligent in the prosecution of their work. He 
was prudent in the use of the money which came 
into his hands, living on less than his income, 
thus being able to assist those who were in need, 
while he saved a competency for himself and his 
family. 

Mr. Comstock was converted more than half a 
century ago, and was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this town just fifty years. 
For more than twoscore years — until he became 
broken and enfeebled physically — he was active 
in the spiritual work of the church, his voice 
being often heard recommending the blessedness 
of the Christian life. He was very liberal in his 
contributions for the church, giving generously 
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from year to year for its current expenses; and 
when it became necessary to remodel the church 
edifice, he gave $2,000 for this purpose. The 
pleasant and commodious parsonage recently 
erected is another testimonial of his liberality, 
he having contributed $2,000 to this object. His 
love for the church and his interest in its wel- 
fare continued to the last, and he expressed his 
gladness that he had been able to do so much 
for it, and his anxiety that others might be 
raised up to take the positions of responsibility 
that were being vacated by the removal of the 
older ones to the activities of the church above. 

He leaves a wife and other relatives. His 
funeral was held at his residence, the writer 


officiating. 
C. H. HANAFORD. 


Taylor. — Emeline Denison Taylor, wife of Rev. 
W. A. Taylor, departed this life in full assurance 
of faith, Dec. 12, 1898. She was born in North 
Stonington, Conn., April 3, 1831, and was the 
daughter of William and Elsie Dewey. 

She was converted at about fifteen years of age, 
and the following year united with the Method- 
ist Episcops] Church in Old Mystic, Conn. Her 
husband, Rev. W. A. Taylor, has been fora long 
time a supply on the Norwich District, New Eng- 
land Southern Conference. For twenty-two 
years Mrs. Taylor was to him a faithful wife and 
blessed helper in his ministry. During twenty 
years of that time she was in poor health, yet she 
did not settle down, saying, “‘ I can do nothing 
for the church, nor for the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom in the earth,” but was in labors abun- 
dant. The grand dominating characteristic of 
her nature was kindness of heart, and its mani- 
festation drew many around her and to the 
Saviour of sinners. We expect she will have 
stars in her crown of rejoicing in the great day. 

During the last year of Mr. Taylor’s service in 
the Oneco Church, Mrs. Taylor was prostrated by 
disease, from which she never rallied. She died 
at the residence of her daughter, Mrs. Perkins, in 
New London, much mourned and much beloved. 
A husband, daughter, and two sisters miss her 
visible presence; yet amid their sorrow they re- 
joice in glorious hope. 

R. Povey. 
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East Maine Seminary 


Delightful situation. 
Send for Catalogue to 


Rev. J. FRANK HALEY, A. M., 


President. 
Sping term opens March 13, 


WABAN SCHOOL Highest grade prepara- 
tory school for oys. 
Healthfully ana beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 
Send for circular to 


J. H. PILLSBURY, Wasan, Mass. 


Eight courses. Low terms. 
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A tree is known 
by its fruit, and we are willing that 


New England 
CoNSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


| Should be judged by its graduates. 
| Many—very many—of the leading 
vocal and instrumental artists in the 
| public eye to-day were instructed here. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. | 


Send for our catalogue to | 


i ses . 
| Fraxx W. Ilatr, Cen’l Mangr., Doston, Mass. 
- 


Binders for Zion’s Herald 


Made of cardboard covered with black cloth. 
Name Zion’s HERALD printed on side in gilt let- 
ters. Holds numbers for one year. For sale for 
75c.; by mail, 20c. extra. 


ZION'S HERALD OFFICE, Boston. 


Heenan ee 

















ZION’S HERALD 
FOR SALE Sic ott 


rooms, bath room just been renovated through- 
out, furnace, good cellar, grapes, apples, pears; 
rose bushes and shade trees; 6,500 feet of land; a 
fine sightly location. W. 8S. Metcalf, 154 Mt. Au- 
burn St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Wesleyan Academy 
ilbraham, Mass. 
Students now ee — fall term which opens 
For catalogue or information address 
Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. 
address 


For circulars 


SAMUEL ©. BENNETT, Dean. 


~ Boston University School of Theology ; 


Founded 1839. Free tuition and rooms for Col- 
lege graduates (122 last year). Unique city and 
University advantages. Address, 

Dean Buell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


BIBLE COLLEGE AT HOME 


Rapid Bible Course by mail, leading to diplo- 
maand degree, ‘‘ Master of Ancient Literature,” 
only $1 per month. Circularsfor stamp. Write 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Can- 
ton, Mo. 





The East Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


The fall term will open Sept. 12, 1899 
For Catalogue or information address, 
D. A. WHEDON. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Especial attention is called to the new two 
years’ course of Household Arts. Examinations 
June 22, 23, Sept. 12, 13, 1899. For catalogues ad- 
dress, HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College 
Tilton, N. H. 

Fall term opens September 5 College prepar- 
atory, Courses in Music, Art, and Commercial stud- 
tes. Twelve teachers. Resident nurse. Steam heat, 
Electric lights. 

Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON,. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
Female College 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Spring term opens March 14 
Send for Catalogue. 


H. E. TREFETHEN, 
Acting President 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


( INCORPORATED.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St.. Washington, D.C. 
25 —A St., West, Toronto, Can. 
878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any of the above agencies for Agenc 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employers is 
invited. Registration forms sent to teachers on 
application. 
Large numbers of school officers from all see- 
tions of the —— including more than ninety 
r cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
ew England, have applied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 
$7,613,896.00 
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Melhedist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


Do you need a new parsonage ? 
Do you need a new church ? 
Does your church need repairs ? 
Are your finances in arrears ? 


Try the Tithe Gleaners; 
They will raise the 
Money 





** The Tithe Gleaner "’ is in the shape of a handy 
booklet. It is carried in a neat and strong en- 
velope. The covers are made of linen lined 
stock, and are simply folded together, having 
upon their inside thick perfurated cards, so 
that when a coin is pressed into its aperture it 
is not easily removed, and has the appearance 
of being inlaid. It holds $5.00 in dimes. Prices, 
delivered in any part of the U.S., 


Dozen, $1; Fifty, $3.25; Hundred, $6. 


“The Penny-e- Day Gleaner'’ is made the same 
as the “Tirne GLeaner.” It holds 5S0c. in 
pennies. Prices, delivered in any part of the 
U.S., 

Dozen, $1; Fifty, $3 25; Hundred, #6. 

Try placing a “ Penny-a-Day GLEANER”’ in 
the hands of every man, woman and child in your 
church and Sunday-school with the statement 
that a general rally will occur in 60 days. You 
will be surprised at the results. If not we will 
refund money. 


“The Tithing Star’’ is an artistic five- pointed 
star, printed on different colors of paper. It 
attracts attention at once and invites the be- 
holder toinlayadime. It holds $1 in dimes. 

Prices, delivered in any part of the U. §S., 

Dozen, 75c.; Fifty, $2.50; Hundred, #4.50. 


“ The Cheerful Giver Album "’ is sinall booklet of 
vest pocket size and holds $2 in dimes. Prices, 
delivered in any part of the U. S. 

Dozen, 90c.; Fifty, $275; Hundred, $5. 


“The Tithing Dollar’’ is a splendid device 
and is really a little gem. It is only a little 
larger than a silver dollar. The two sides are 
riveted together, so that they do not open as 
does the Gleaner, but turn so that five dimes 
are inlaid in each inside page. When closed 
the coins are al] locked in and:out of sight. 
This device will interest the little ones greatly 
and has become a great collector. Testimoni- 
als are abundant of its great success. It holds 
$lin dimes. Prices, delivered in any part of the 
U. BS.. 


Dozen, 75c.; Fifty, $2.50; Hundred, $4 50. 


New devices are constantly being added. An 
illustrated circular sent free, or a full line of 
samples, fur 50 cents, to any address. 


New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 








Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Finely equipped with Studio, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Tank, Scientific Cookin — and 
Laboratory; possessing all the comforts and ele- 

ncies of a first-class home, with a beautiful 

ining room, superior table and service; situgt- 
ed in one of the most delightful suburbs of Bos- 
ton, within easy access to the best concerts, lect- 
ures, and other advantages of a large and refined 
city; employing a large and competent board of 
instructors. 

Send early for catalogue. Students are now 
registering for next fall. Choice of room is in 
the order of application. 


Address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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higher education. Last of all we come to 
another class, the mercantile class. God 
put them under the same law, to keep the 
State in food and clothes, never to defile 
themselves by selling a short yard or an 
adulterated pound. But the merchants rose 
up and sald, Notso; we claim we are under a 
devil’s charter, we have a charter to get all 
we can and keep all we can, and the devil 
take the hindmost. Not so, said Ruskin; I 
will take the hindmost, because Jesus Christ 
always has. So he gave away his money and 
went to live with the poor. England broke 
his heart and rained his mind. The world 
has never cared for and never understood 
John Ruskin. The world has never cared for 
its great men anyway until after they are 
dead. We build monuments for men and 
teach our children the pathway to their 
tombs, whom we despised in life and broke 
their hearts, as we broke John Ruskin’s 
heart. One day, too late,the English Parlia- 
ment said to its premier, Give to John 
Ruskin a wreath of honor; and when they 
brought it to him the broken-hearted man 
said: ‘There was a day when, if England 
had spoken a kind word to me as a Christian 
scholar and thinker, and said, You have 
done something to help Christ’s poor, it 
might have brought the flush of pride to my 
cheek and made my arm invincible against a 
thousand forms of wrong.’”’ But what cana 
broken-hearted man do? He was never 
loved by any one save his mother and father, 
and what could he do with a wreath like this 
save to carry it out and put it on his dead 
mother’s grave? Tne world has never cared 
for its best men. Greece did not care for 
blind Homer. Florence did not care for 
Dante. England never loved John Milton. 
The world has never cared for Ruskin until 
too late; but we will in time discover that it 
is John Ruskin that brought us this great 
message of hope. 


ADDRESS TO GRADUATING CLASS 


Memb3rs of the graduating class: Jin this 
year 1899,as you pass out _from these walls, 
you bsar witn you thesolemao injanctions 
givan you by this sage and seer, whom I 
doubt not#your professors have taught you 
to love. Ha makes his plea with you ip the 
name of ail the great heroines, from Flor- 
enca Nightiagale down to this last knight 
of a noble reform, Frances Willard. He 
asks you to remember that all wisdom isa 
trust forthe sakeof ignorance,that all wealth 
is a trust for the sake ot poverty, that all 
strength is a trust for the sake of weakness; 
that you are to bsar the burdens of your fel- 
lows bscause you are scholars,that you are to 
serve the poor because you are Christians, 
that you are to opsn up springs of happiness 
in the desert because you have followed Jeeus 
Christ you: Master,}that you are to organ- 
izs your little band of: celestial pilgrims 
and keep your column pointed toward God's 
shining star — this is the injunction. That 
you may baild sucha booth for life’s smit- 
ten ones, that you may dig euch a spring for 
thirsty lips, that you may dwell in such a 
bower of beauty, that all your paths may 
be prosperity and all your ways God’s peace 
—this is the wish of those who care for and 
love you. May God's rich grace teach you | 
that the scholar is the favorite child of 
heaven and earth, and may you usher in 
that good day when évery child in this land, | 
through your wise instruction in school- 
room or library or hom:, shall be a patriot, a 
scholar and a Caristian, remembering that 
the doing that makes commerce is born of | 
the thinking that makes scholars, until you | 
meet the great God, and those who love you 
whom you lend to God until a little time be 
past. God have you in His keeping and 
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bring you to His own reward in Christ 
Jesus! 


Principal Bragdon to the Graduates 


My Grris: You think you have come toa 
mountain-top. It is only a hill, and before 
you are many higher hills. This is not Mt. 
Pisgah, but Sinai, at the beginning of the 
wilderness. It is not yet time for you to 
view the Promised Land. 

You hold those parchments, but they are 
not sceptres of power. They are rather your 
enlistment papers into the ranks of scholarly 
people, and certify only that you are 
egulppsd and ready for service. 

Inthe former days, when we jumped into 
the dear old blue, we had to get a surgeon’s 
certificate that we were sound in wind and 
limb, able to bear arms. These are your 
teachers’ certificates that you are able to 
bear arms, ready to fizht in this world’s 
great battles. May you fight well! 





AIDS TO REFLECTION 


N a recent number of the HERALD we 
published the following under the 
above head : — 


Apropos of the attitude of theological semina- 
ries toward Biblical criticism, certain queries oc- 
cur to us :— 

1. Whether he truly believes in God who fears 
anything either from the truth or for it. 

2, Whether ignorance of fundamental ques- 
tions be the best preparation for meeting them. 

8. Whether the problems of scholarship can be 
solved by illiteracy, whether in high places 
or low. 


4. Whether ignorance be indeed the mother of 
any desirable devotion. 


5. Whether suppression of the truth be really 
necessary to the existence and progress of the 
kingdom of God. 

6. Whether the perfecting of praise out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings be any warrant 
for putting intellectual babes and sucklings into 
the pulpit. 


These perfectly innocent questions have 
aroused an editorial writer on the Omaha 
Christian Advocate, whom we suspect of 
having an unusually large or unusually ex- 
posed crazy bone, to the most extraordinary 
and heterogeneous refisctions, such as we 
never contemplated in the publication of our 
‘* Aids.”” He ranges all the way from the 
old question, “ What is truth?” to the 
deity ot Christ, sacrificial atonement, super- 
natural revelation, Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateucb, a reference to Sayce and Hom- 
mel, and most condign settings down of de- 
structive critics. Oertainly the editor must 
bave been loaded for bear, and our unhappy 
queries snapped him and he went off regard- 
less. We were possibly the occasion of the 
explosion; but we certainly were not the 
cause, 

And now if the editor will wrap a large soft 
pad around his crazy bone, we will explain 
the genesis of our queries. They arose in 
connection with Dr. Warren’s great and con- 
clusive paper concerning the attitade of theo- 
logical seminaries toward the questions of 
Biblical criticism. It seemed to us that in 
God’s world the truth can neither do nor 
suffer harm,and hence we asked: Whether 
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he traly believes.in God who fears anything 
from the truth or for it. 

Again, remembering a theological seminary 
where the professor last fall told his Hebrew 
class on the first day of the term that they 
should not consider any of the questions of 
the higher criticism during the three years’ 
course, we raised the queries: Whether 
ignorance of basal questions be the best 
preparation for meeting them, and whether 
the problems of scholarship can be solved by 
illiteracy. 

The other queries we need not consider. 
The entire list was intended to call attention 
toa method of procedure and to point out 
that the questions at issue can be settled 
only by intellectual methods. Neither ig- 
norance, ner menace, nor violence, can settle 
anything so that it will stay settled. A 
Boanergistic defender of the faith, that is, of 
his own views, recently made an address be- 
fore one of our preachers’ meetings, in which 
he began with a plea for freedom and toler- 
ation, and then went on to denounce a dis- 
tinguished Western professor, declaring that 
if said professor were within his range, he 
should move for his trial and expulsion. 
This striking specimen of toleration and 
logical method Illustrates perfectly how not 
to do it; and we hope our Omaha friend will 
take warning from it as a shocking example. 
Asto that heterogeneous collection of high 
themes which he sweeps together, we have 
no doubt that they also will have to be 
treated by intellectual methods. Except to 
the official mind a threat is not an argument, 
and exclusion from place is not a refutation. 

— Rev. J. J. Tigert, D. D., editor of the 
Methodist Review of the Church South, re- 
ceived a cordial welcome to Boston last 
week. At the request of Dr. Hamilton Le 
presented on Sunday the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society to the church 
at Leominster in the morning, making a 
decidedly strong impression in favor of the 
cause. Our people express hearty and grate- 
ful appreciation to Dr. Tigert for his sympa- 
thetic and substantial aid to this benevo- 
lence. That kind of practical fraternity no 
one can mistake. 





— President and Mrs. F. J. Wagner, of 
Morgan Uollege, Baltimore, called at this of- 
fice on Monday. They are visiting among 
their many iriends in New England. Dr. 
Wagner reports that Morgan College has had 
a very prosperous year. 





— Bishop Bowman will remove from 
Evanston to New York,as his son-in-law, 
Mr. B. D. Caldwell, with whom he resides, 
has been appointed general traffis manager 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad. 





— The commission on the Ecumenical Con- 
ference met in New York iast week and 
organized by electing Bishop Harst president 
and Rev. Dr. J. J. Tigert secretary. Dele- 
gates to the Conference were fixed as fol- 
lows: Methodist Episcopal COnarch, 129; 
Methodist Episcopal Cnurch, Soutn, 70; 
Metbodist Church of Canada, 24; Aſricau 
M. E. Church, 18; African M. kK. Zion 
Caurch, 11; Colored M. E Churcb,9. The 
program committee will meet at Indianapolis 
at the close of the International Epworth 
League Convention in July. 
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